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THE FLICKER; 


OR, GOLD-WINGED WOODPECKER. 


This elegant bird, an engraving of which is 
given in the present No. of the Casket, is well 
known to our farmers and junior sportsmen, who 
take every opportunity of destroying it; the for- 
mer, for the supposed trespasses he commits on 
their Indian corn, or the trifle he will bring in 
market; and the latter, for the mere pleasure of 
destruction, or perhaps for the flavor of his flesh, 
which is in general esteem. In the State of 
Pennsylvania he can scarcely be called a bird of 
passage, as even in severe winters they may be 
found within a few miles of Philadelphia, and I 
have known them exposed in market every week 
during the months of November, December, and 
January; and that, too, in more than commonly 
tigorous weather. Early in the month of April 


§ they begin to prepare their nest, which is. built 


in the hollow body or branch of a tree, some- 
times, though not always, at a considerable 
height from the ground. The sagacity of this 
bird, in discovering under a sound bark a hollow 
limb or trunk of a tree, and its perseverance in 
perforating it, is truly surprising. At this em- 
ployment they are so extremely intent, that they 
may be heard till a very late hour in the even- 
ing, thumping like carpenters. The female lays 
six white eggs, almost transparent, very thick 
woh greater end, and tapering suddenly to the 
Other, EY 
The food of this bird varies with the season 
when common cherries, bird cherrigs, and ber- 
ries of the sour gum successively ripen; he re- 
gales himself plentifully on them, particularly 
the latter; but the chief food of this species, or 
that which is most usually found in his stomach, 
3S wood lice and the young and larva of ants, of 
Which he is immoderately fond. 
he gold-winged woodpecker has the back 
end wings above of a dark umber, transversely 
' tked with equi-distant streaks of black ; upper 
Part of the head an iron grey; cheeks and parte 


wrounding the eye a fine cinnamon colour; 
aN 
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ed 
from the lower mandible a stripe of black, an 
inch in length, passes down each side of the 
throat, and a lunated spot, of a vivid blood red, 
covers the hind part of the head, its two points 
reaching Within half an‘inch of each eye. The 
female differs from the male chiefly in the 
greater obscurity of the fine colours, and in 
wanting the black mustachoes on each side of 
the throat. 

It has different provincial appellations in the 
different States of the Union, such as “ High- 
hole,’’ from the situation of its nest, and “* Hit- 
tock,’? ‘* Yueker,’’ ** Piut,’’ ** Flicker,’ by 
which last name it is generally known in Penn 
sylvania.— Ext. Wilson’s Ornothology. 


MATEO FALCONE. 


A STORY OF CORSICA, 


In leaving Porto Vecchio and going into the 
country, the ground rises rapidly, and after a 
slow and difficult progress, through crooked 
paths, obstructed by great fragments of rock, 
and intersected by ravines, you arrive in about 
three hours upon the border of an extensive ma- 
quis or copse. This is the home of the Corsi- 
ean shepherds and of outlaws. The Corsican 
peasant, ip order to save the expense of manure, 
sets fire to the woods—taking his chance, and 
indifferent too, of its extending; he is certain, at 
any rate, of a good harvest upon the soil thus 
enriched by the ashes of the trees that grew on 
it. The grain gathered, the wood springs up 
thick and matted from the roots left in the 
ground, and this entangled copse wood it is, 
which in a few years grows to the height of 
seven or eight feet, that is called magwis; and 
it is only with an axe in hand that it is possible to 
make way through this wilderness; and some- 
times it is so dense that the wild goats them- 
selves cannot penetrate it. If you have killed 
aman, fly to the maquis of Porto Vecchio, 
and with a good gun, powder, and ball, youmay 
live there in safety, not forgetting a brown cloak 
with a hood, to serve both for covering and mat 
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trass. The shepherds will sell you milk and 
eheese, and you need fear nothing from the pur- 
suits of justice, or of the relations of the deceas- 


ed, unless it be when you are obliged to go: 


down into the town to renew your store of am- 
munition. 

Mateo Falcone, when I was in Corsica in 
18—, lived in a house within a half league of 
this maquis. He was a man, for that country, 
rich; and living nobly—that is to say, without 
doing any thing—from the produce of his flocks, 
which his nomadic shepherds led from mountain 
to mountain. When I saw him, about two 
years after the oceurrence I am about to relate, 
he appeared about fifty years old at the ut- 
most. 

Picture to yourselfa small but robust man, with 
thick curling hair, black as jet, an aqualine 
nose, thin lips, large and quick eyes, and a com- 
plexion of the colour of your boot-tops. His 
expertness as a shot was deemed extraordinary, 
even in that country of good shots; for instance 
Mateo, if he fired even at 120 paces at a goat, 
would et pleasure strike it in the head or behind 
the shoulder. In the night equally well as in 
the day could he shoot; and this circumstance, 
a little incredible to whosoever has not travell- 
ed in Corsica, was related to me of him: at 
eighty paces a lighted candle was placed behind 
a transparent piece of paper as big asa plate; 
he took aim, the eandle was extinguished, and 
yet in the most complete darkness he would 
three times out of four hit the paper. With such 
a surpassing merit, Mateo Falcone had not fail- 
ed to acquire great reputation. He was reputed 
a good friend and a dangerous enemy; in other 
respects, kind and charitable: he lived in peace 
with all in the district of Porto Vecchio. It was 
whispered of him, however, that at Corta, where 
he married his wife, he had got rid, very unce- 
remoniously, of a rival who was not less formi- 
dable in love than in war; at least to Mateo was 
ascribed a certain muskét-shot, which dispatched 
that rival, as he was quietly shaving himself be- 
fore a small glass hanging up at his window. 
This affair having blown over, Mateo married. 
His wife, Guiseppa, brought him at first three 
daughters—at which he was furious—and finally 
a son, whom he named Fortunato; he was the 
hope of the family, the inheritor of the name. 
The daughters were well married; the father 
could rely, in case of need, upon the poniards 
and the blunderbusses of his sons-in-law: the son 
was only ten years old, but he evinced already 
the most promising disposition. A certain day 
in autumn, Mateo went off early with his wife, 
to visit one of his flocks in a cleared spot of the 
maquis; little Fortunato wished to go too, but 
the place was too far; besides, somebody must 
remain to take care of the house. His father 
therefore, refused to take him: we shall see if 
he had not reason to regret his refusal. He had 
already been gone several hours, and little For- 
tunato was tranquilly stretched on the grass 
looking at the blue mountains, and thinking that 
next Sunday he would go to town to dine with 








his uncle, the Caporale,* when his meditations 
were suddenly interrupted by the report of , 
gun. He sprang up, and looked toward the 
plain whence the alarm came; other shots were 
heard, at unequal intervals; and gradually near. 
ing his position, till, in the path leading from 
the plain to the house of Mateo, a man sudden. 
ly appeared, wearing a pointed cap like that o 
the mountain inhabitants, with a long bear 

covered with rags, and dragging himself slow] 

along with the support of his gun. He had jus 
received a shot in the thigh. This was an ow 
law, who having left his hiding place at night 
to go down to the town to buy powder, had 
fallen by the way into an ambuscade of polti. 
geurs. After a vigorous defence, he had sy. 
ceeded in making his escape, closely pursued, 
and keeping up a running fire from rock to rock. 
But he had gained only a little on the soldiers, 
and his wound now rendered it impossible for 
him to reach the maquis before he would be 
overtaken. He approached Fortunato, and said 
to him,--You are the son of Mateo Falcone’ 
Yes. Iam Gianetto Sampiero. I am pursued 
by the yellow collars—(the uniform wasa brown 
coat with a yellow collar) conceal me, for! can 
go no further. And what will my father say if 
I should conceal you without his permission? 
He will say you did well. Who knows? Quick, 
conceal me, they are at hand. Wait till m 

father returns. I wait—curse upon it, they vl 
be here in five minutes, quick, conceal me, or 
Iii kill you. Fortunato answered with the 
greatest coolness. Your gun is discharged, ther 
are no more cartridges in your bag. ButI have 
my stiletto. And can you run as fast asI can? 
and the boy made a spring which placed him 
out of reach. You are not the son of Mateo 
Falcone; would you see me arrested in the front 
of your house? The child appeared touched. 
What will you give me, said he, in approaching 
him, if I conceal you? The outlaw searched « 
leathern pouch that hung from his belt and drew 
from it a five franc piece, destined doubtless to 
the purchase of powder. Fortunato smiled at 
the sight of the money, grasped it, and said— 
fear nothing. Forthwith he made an opening 
in a large cock of hay standing near the house; 
Gianetto bundled himself in it, and the boy ¢0- 
vered him up so completely, still leaving him 
breathing room, that no one could have suppo> 
ed a man was concealed there. He hit mor 
over upon an expedient full of ingenuity. He 
ran for a cat with her little ones, and place 

them on th@ hay, so as to produce the smpres 
sion that it had not, for a long time, been move 

or disturbed. Remarking then some spots © 

blood upon the path, he carefully sprinkled them 
over with dust, and that done, threw himse 





* This is the name of any one who, through his p& 
perty, alliance, and dependents, exercises an influenc 
and indeed a sort of magistracy, over a district or Pir 
va. ‘The Corsicans are divided, according to #2 ° 
custom, into five castes, viz. Gentlemen, (of whom 
some are Magnificos—others, Signors,) Cap? 
Citizens, Plebians and Strangers. 
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ry again on the grass with the greatest tranquil- 


f a a 
the hity. ‘ . : : 
ete Some minutes afterwards, six men in uniform, 


with an adjutant, were before the door of Ma- 
teo. This adjutant was in some sort related to 
Mateo. In Corsica, as is well known, degrees 
of relationship are traced much further than 
elsewhere. His name was Teodoro Gamba, an 
active man, and much dreaded by the outlaws, 
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Mt of whom he had tracked several. Good day, 
~ little cousin, said he, approaching Fortunato— 
ight Why, how you are grown! Did you see a man 


pass here just now? Oh! I am not yet as big as 
you, my cousin, replied the boy, with a sheepish 
air—all in good time. But did you see a man 
pass, 1 ask? Whether I saw a man pass? Yes 
—aman ina pointed cap, and with a jacket 
trimmed with red and yellow. A man in a 
pointed cap, and with a jacket trimmed with 
Yes—answer me quickly, and 


had 
Iti. 
SUC 
ded, 
ek, 
ers, 

for 


| be ed and yellow? 
said don’t repeat my questions. This morning his 
one? Reverence the Curate passed our door on his 


horse Piero. He asked me how papa was, and 
T answered ——. Ah! little vagabond, you are 
misleading me. Quick, which way did Gianetto 


sued 
own 
cal 


y if eps, for it is he we are seeking, and I am sure 
- he took this path? Who knows? Who knows? 
sick, know that you saw him. Can people see 
pie when they are asleep? You were not sleeping, 


Scapegrace as thou art, for the guns must have 


will 
aroused you. You think then, my cousin, that 


, OF 


the our guns make so loud a report? My father’s 
sale blunderbuss makes a much louder. The devil 
‘en ake thee, thou worthless little scamp. I am 


pure you have seen Gianetto. Perhaps even you 
have hidden him away. Comrades, search the 
ouse, and see if Gianetto is not there. He 


can? 
him 
‘ateo 


front ould only go on one leg, and the rascal has too 
hed. (euch sense to think of gaining the maquis by 
hing Jae PP!ng: besides, the traces of blood disappear 
eda fect: And what will papa say, said Fortunato 
drew a.acomplainiag tone, what will he say when 


he hears that people have gone into his house 


ss tO . ‘ 
Uuring his absence? 


id at Scapegrace, said the adju- 
+t eas ant, in taking him by the ear, dost thou not 
sning now how soon I could make thee change thy 


une? Perhaps some twenty blows with the flat 
bf my sabre may make thee speak. But Fortu- 
hato still grumbled. My father is Mateo Fal- 
one, said the boy with marked ‘emphasis. 


Ouse; 
y c0- 
r him 


. sow, replied the adjutant, that I can carry 

He 8¢ off to Corte or to Bastia; put theein a dun- 
laced boon, to sleep on straw, with irons round thy 
pres- “ee and then have thee guillotined, if thou dost 
coved ot tell where Gianetto Sampiero is. At this ri- 


ts of 
them 
meelf 


Ppa Menace the child burst into laughter, 
Bhi a twice 2 father is Mateo Falcone. Ad- 
ot uss  spered one of the voltigeurs, do not 
Us quarrel with Mateo. Gamba was evident- 


s pe YP aearrassed, He talked in an under tone 
Pie on 8 Soldiers who had searched the house—no 
‘ 0 § Process, for the cabin of a Corsican consists 


be sm i room, of which the whole furniture 
Ath See Serves also for bed, benches, 
=P and what is requisite for house-keeping 


"© chace. During this time the little For- 


whom 
por alt, 
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tunato was playing with the cat, and seemed to 
enjoy the embarrassment of the voltigeurs and 
his cousin. A soldier went up to the hay cock, 
saw the cat, and carelessly plunged his bayonet 
into the hay, with a shrug of the shoulders, that 
indicated how useless he thought such a precau- 
tion. Nothing stirred, and the face of the child 
betrayed not the slightest emotion. The adju- 
tant and his troop wished themselves at the 
devil, and already began to look down upon the 
plain, as if preparing to abandon a fruitless pur- 
suit, when their commander, aware that mena- 
ces would effect nothing with the son of Falcone, 
determined, as a last effort, to try the power of 
coaxing and presents. Cousin, said he, you ap- 
pear a very smart little fellow, and will succeed 
—but you are putting a naughty trick upon me, 
and if I were not unwilling to give pain to my 
cousin Mateo, may I be hanged if I would not 
carry you off with me. Bah! Though when my 
cousin returns I will relate the whole thing to 
him, and, as a reward for having told mea 
falsehood, he will whip you till the blood runs. 
Doubtful. You'll see—but come, be a good 
boy, and I will give you something. And I, my 
cousin—lI will give you some advice—which is, 
that if youdelay much longer Gianetto wil! have 
reached the maquis, and then it will take more 
than one such as you to bring him out of it again. 
The adjutant drew from his pocket a silver 
watch, worth full six crowns, and observing that 
the eyes of the little Fortunato sparkled at the 
sight, he said to him, holding out the watch 
dangling at the end of its steel chain—litthe 
regue, how thou wouldst like to have a watch 
like this round thy neck, and walk the streets of 
Porto Vecchio, “epsien as a peacock! then wheter 
people would ask you what o’clock it is, you 
would answer—look at my watch? WhenI am 
bigger, my uncle, the Caporale, will give me 
such a watch. Yes, but the son of your un- 
cle has one already—-not, to be sure, as 
handsome as this—and he is younger then you. 
The boy sighed. Well, my little cousin, will 
you have this one? Fortunato, glancing from the 
corners of his eyes at the watch, was like a cat 
to which a whole chicken is offered. Per- 
ceiving that it is in mockery, the animal does 
not stretch out its paw, and, from time to time, 
turns away, that it may not yield to the tempta- 
tion; but still licking its lips, almost seems to say 
to its master, how cruel is your sport! Yet the ad-~ 
jutant Gamba looked as if he was in earnest in 
presenting the watch. Fortunato did not, how- 
ever, put forth his hand, but said to him with a 
bitter smile, why do you mock me thus? By 
heaven I am not mocking you; only tell me 
where Gianetto is, and the watch is yours. For- 
tunato smiled incredulously, and fixing his black, 
eyes upon the adjutant, endeavored to readin 
his face what faith he should repose in his pro- 
mise.—May I lose my epaulette, said the adju- 
tant, if I do not give you the watch upon that 
condition. My fellow soldiers are witnesses, 
and I will not draw back. In speaking this he 
held the watch nearer and nearer, until it all but 
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touched the pale cheek of the child, whose face 
shewed the contest that was going on in his 
breast, between his desire for the bauble, and 
his sense of what was due to the rights of hospi- 
tality.—His naked breast heaved with emotion, 
and he almost choaked. Still the watch was 
there ticking, turning about, and at times knock- 
ing against his nose. Finally his right hand 
was slowly raised—the tip of his fingers touched 
the watch—soon the whole weight of it rested 
in his hand, without the adjutant’s letting go 
the chain, however. The face was enamelled, 
the case newly burnished—in the sun it looked 
all fire—the temptation was irresistible. Fortu- 
nato raised his left hand and pointed with his 
thumb, over his shoulder, to the hay cock, 
which was behind him. The adjutant caught 
the signal instantly—let go the chain, and For- 
tunato was sole possessor of the watch. He 
sprang from the ground with the agility of a 
roebuck, and was in a second ten paces from 
the hay cock, which the soldiers were already 
turning over—the hay was soon seen moving, 
and a man, covered with blood, and his poniard 
in his hand, crawled forth; but as he tried to 
get up the stiffened wound prevented it, and he 
fell. The adjutant sprang upon him, and snatch- 


ed his poniard away, and he was immediately, 
notwithstanding his resistance, strongly bound. 
Gianetto, lying on the ground, and tied up like 
a faggot, turned his face towards Fortunato, who 


was approaching, and, with more contempt than 
anger, said, ‘‘Son of a ——.’’ The child threw 
him back the money he had received from him, 
feeling that he had no right to retain it—the 
outlaw did not seem to notice the act; and see- 
ing the adjutant, he said with the utmost cool- 
ness, ‘‘my dear Gamba, I cannot walk: you will 
be obliged to carry me into town.’’ You could but 
now run swiftly as a wild goat, was the cruel re- 
ply—but be at ease, I am so delighted with hav- 
ing you in my power, that 1 would willmgly car- 
ry you a league on my own back. 

But that is not needed, my fine fellow, for we 
will make a litter for you. with some branches; 
and at the farm of Crespoli we shall find horses. 
Very good, said the prisoner, and you'll put a 
little straw upon the litter, so that I may be the 
more at my ease.—While the voltigeurs were 
occupied, some in making a litter out of the 
branches of chesnut, and others in dressing the 
wounds of Gianetto, Mateo Falcone and his 
wife suddenly made their appearance at the ex- 
tremity of the path leading to the maquis. The 
wife was coming on bent double under the weight 
of a large sack of chesnuts, whilst her husband 
was taking his ease, having only a gun inone 
hand and another slung behind him, for it is un- 
worthy of a man to bear any other burden than 
his arms. On seeing the soldiers, Mateo’s first 
thought was they were come to arrest him. But 
whence such an idea? Had Mateo any questions 
with justice? No. He enjoyed a good charac- 
ter. He was, as it is said, a well-famed indivi- 
dual; but he was a Corsican and a mountaineer, 
and there is no Corsican mountgineer. who, in 
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taxing his memory a little serupulously, will not 
sacall rome peccadillo, such as a man shot, of 
dirked, or some such trifle. Mateo, more thay 
most others, had a clear conscience; for, in ten 
years, he had not pointed his gun against any 
man. He was, notwithstanding, prudent, and 
took means to make a good defence, if it should 
be found necessary. Wife, said he to Guiseppa, 
put down your sack and be ready, She obeyed 
instantly. He gave her the gun that was slun 
behind him, lest it should incommode him; cock. 
ed the one he held in his hand, and advanced 
slowly towards the house, keeping close to the 
trees that grew along the side of the path, ready 
at the slightest hostile movement to throw him. 
self behind the largest one, under cover of whos 
trunk he might fire in safety. His wife trod 
close upon his heels, holding his other gun and his 
game bag—the business of a good housewife in 
case of a fight, being to load her husband’s arms, 
On the other hand, the adjutant was exceeding. 
ly concerned at seeing Mateo advance thus with 
measured steps, his musket thrown forward and 
his finger on the trigger. If, by chance, thought 
the adjutant, Mateo should be related to Gianet. J 
to, or his friend, or should determine to defend 
him, the charges of histwo muskets would reach 
two of us, as surely as a letter through the post 
office—if, notwithstanding our relationship, he 
should take a fancy to aim at me.—In this per 
plexity the adjutant took a very bold step, that 
of advancing alone towards Mateo, in order to 
tell him the whole story as to an old acquaint. 
ance; but the short distance which separated 
him from Mateo appeared to him fearfully long. 
Holla, my old comrade, said he; how goes it, ny 
brave boy? It is I, Gamba, your cousin, Ma- 
teo, without answering a word, had halted; and 
as the other approached, gradually raised the 
muzzle of his piece, till, at the moment the ad. 
jutant came up to him, it pointed to the sky. 
Good morning, brother, said the adjutant, hole. 
ing out his hand; it is long since we met: 
Good morning, brother. I was coming to sty 
how do you, in passing, to you and my cousil; 
Pepa—we have had a long pull to-day, but must 
not complain of fatigue after the prize we have 
taken—we have just caught Gianetto Sampitr. 
Thank God! exclaimed Guiseppa—for he stole 3 
milch goat from us last week. This exclamatit 
delighted Gamba. Poor devil, said Mateo, : 
was hungry, The rogue defended himself lke 
a lion, said the adjutant, in a tone of mortilich 
tion—he killed one of my voltigeurs, and, Aa 
over, broke Corporal Chardon’s arm—that, ° 
be sure, isno great harm, for he is only a Frene 
man. Afterwards he succeeded so well in “ 
cealing himself, that the devil himself could : 
have found him. But for my little cousin Rut 
tunato I should have searched in vain. Fo! 
nato! said Mateo. Fortunato! repeated Gan 
pa. Yes; Gianetto had hidden himself “ 
that hay cock, but my little cousin disco? 
the trick to me—and I will certainly ee 
to his uncle, the Caporale, that he may 
him a fine presont; and both his name an¢) 
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will be in the report which I shall address to the 
Advocate General. Everlasting curses, said 
Mateo, in an under tone. They had come up 
to the rest of the detachment.—Gianetto was 
lying on the litter, all ready for starting. When 
he saw Mateo with Gamba he smiled with a 
strange smile, and turning towards the door of 
his house, he spat upon the threshold, saying, 
‘house of a traitor!’? None but a man bent 
upon dying would have dared to pronounce the 
word ‘‘traitor!’? in connection with the name of 
Falcone. One blow of his stiletto—no second 
one would have been necessary—would instant- 
ly have avenged the insult. Yet Mateo made 
no other motion than that of passing his hand 
over his forehead, as a man overwhelmed. For- 
tunato, when he saw his father coming, had gone 
into the house; he soon appeared again with a 
bowl of milk, which, with downcast eyes, he 
presented to Gianetto. ‘‘Hence! away from 
me,” cried the outlaw, in a voice of thunder; 
and then turning to one of the voltigeurs, gently 
said, ‘Comrade, give me something to drink.’’ 
The soldier put his gourd in his hand, and the 
bandit drank the water thus given him by a man 
with whom he had just been exchanging deadly 
shots. Afterwards, he begged they would tie 
his hands across his breast, instead of behind 
his back. ‘‘I like,’’ said he, ‘‘to lie at my ease.’’ 
They quickly gratified him; when the adjutant 


who answered not a word, and with rapid steps 
descended to the plain. More than ten minutes 
passed before Mateo opened his lips. The boy 
glanced with an anxious eye, first at his mother, 
and then at his father, who, leaning on his gun, 
kept his eye fixed upon him with an _ expres- 
sion of the most intense anger. ‘‘Thou begin- 
nest well,’’ at last said Mateo, with a voice 
calm indeed, but most fearful for all who knew 
the man. ‘‘Father!?? screamed the child, 
springing forward with tears in his eyes to throw 
himself at his feet, when Mateo exclaimed, 
‘away from me;’’ and the child stopped motion- 
ess, and sobbed convulsively. Guiseppa came 
P; she had just caughi sight of the watch chain, 
pf which one end was dangling from Fortunato’s 
bosom. Who gave you this watch? she asked 
na severe tone. My cousin, the adjutant. Fal- 
one snatched the watch from him, and dashing 
' upon a stone, broke it into a thousand pieces. 
ile, said he, can that be a child of mine? The 
prown cheek of Guiseppa became fery red. 

hat sayest thou, Mateo? and dost thou remem- 
er to whom thou art talking? Well, this is the 
rst of his race that was ever guilty of treache- 
y. The sobs of Fortunato redoubled, and Falcone 
ill kept his lynx eyes steadily fixed upon him. 
inally, striking the ground with the but of his 
un, he then threw it upon his shoulder, and re- 
ined along the road to the maquis, bidding For- 
nato follow him; the child obeyed. Guiseppa ran 
ter Mateo, and taking him by the arm, It is your 
pn, said she, with a trembling voice, and fixing 
tr large black eyes upon those of her husband, 
if to read his inmost soul. Leave me, replied 
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Mateo,I am his father. Guiseppa kissed her 
son, and went weeping into her dwelling, and 
there throwing herself on her knees, before the 
image of the Virgin, prayed with fervor. Mean- 
time, Falcone walked on, about two hundred 
paces in the path: he stopped at a little ravine, 
into which he deseended. He tried the ground 
with the but of his gun, and found it soft and 
easy to dig. The spot seemed suitable for his 
purpose. Fortunato, go to that big stone. The 
child did as he was told, and knelt down. Say 
your prayers. Oh, father, father, do not kill me! 
Say your prayers, replied Mateo, in a terrible 
voice. The child, hesitating and sobbing, said the 
Lord’s prayer and the creed. The father, at the 
end of each prayer said amen with a loud voice. 
Are these all the prayers you know? Father, I 
know the Ave Maria, and the litany, which my 
aunt taught me. That is long, but never mind. 
The child, in a voice scarcely articulate, finished 
the litany. Have you finished? Oh! father, mer- 
cy; forgive me; I will never do so more; and 
I will importune my uncle, the caporale, until 
Gianetto is pardoned. He was still speaking, 
when Mateo cocked his gun, took aim, and said, 
‘‘May God forgive you.’’ The child made a des- 
perate effort to rise and embrace his father’s 
knees. It was too late; Mateo fired, and For- 
tunato fell dead at his feet. Without a single 
look at the body, Mateo resumed the road to his 
house, in order to get a spade and bury his son. 
He had only gone a few steps, when he was met 
by Guiseppa, running towards him, alarmed by the 
report of the musket. What have you done?— 
Justice. Where is he? In the ravine—I am 
going to bury him. He died like a Christian, 
and I will have masses said for him. Let my 
son-in-law, Feodoro Brianchi, be told to come 
and live with us. Pr. MERIMEE, 





BIOGRAPHY OF 
GENERAL WAYNE. 


( Continued. 


The campaign of 1780 opened under pros- 
pects of many encouraging circumstances. ‘The 
European Courts, from motives of policy, had 
generally evidenced a disposition to aid the 
United States, at least in humbling the pride, if 
not lessening the collossal power of ay aw shit 
Spain was at war with Britain; France had pro- 
mised powerful aid to America, both by sea and 
land. Russia and other powers bad made ar- 
rangements to enter into an armed neutrality, in 
protection of their maritime rights against Bri- 
tish usurpations. In addition to which, strong 
parties, both in England and Ireland, were form- 
ed in behalf of America. Notwithstanding those 
exterior and flattering circumstances, yet in the 
United States things had «assumed, both in ang 
out of the army, a most gloomy aspect. The 
Commander-in-chief, at an advanced stage of the 
campaign, in a letter to a friend, animadverting 
on the state of affairs, said—‘* But, alas! our 
prospects, flattering as they were, have proved 
delusions, and I see nothing before us but ac- 
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cumulating distress; we have been half our time 
without provisions, and are likely to continue 
so; we have no magazines nor money to form 
them. We have lived upon expedients until we 
can live no longer. Ina word, the history of 
the war is a history of false hopes and temporary 
devices, instead of system and economy. If it 
were necessary, it could be easily proved to any 
person of moderate understanding, that an an- 
nual army, or an army raised on the spur of the 
occasion, besides being unqualified for the end 
designed, is, in various ways which could be 
mentioned, ten times more expensive than a 
permanent body of men, under good organiza- 
tion and military discipline; which never was, 
nor never will be, the case with new troops. A 
thousand arguments, resulting from experience 
and the nature of things, might also be adduced 
to prove that the army, if it is to depend on 
State supplies, must disbandon or starve. 


The following letter from General Greene, the 
Quarter-Master General, under date of 11th May, 
1780, exhibits the effects of some part of the 
grievances stated by the Commander-in-chief:— 
** | have little prospect, either of providing for 
the march of the Maryland troops to the South- 
ward, or of putting this army in motion, Many 


stores contracted for on advantageous terms, and 
which I had hopes of possessing, have since 
been sold at private sale, fur want of money to 


fulfil our contracts. Many engaged in the manu- 
factory of a variety of articles, seeing but little 
prospect of our being able to fulfil the condi- 
tions on our part, have declined going on. A 
great number of wagons, on which-we de- 
pended for this army, have been sold, and others 
left unfinished. All our public horses which have 
been to winter and recruit, have been nigh unto 
starving, and many have actually perished, for 
want of proper supplies of forage. The stores 
which we have provided at Boston, Pennsyl- 
vania, and elsewhere, we find ourselves unable 
to get forward. Numberless embarrassments lie 
before me, such as state laws, vulgar prejudices, 
want of money and support, as well as heavy de- 
mands against the department.” A part of the 
Quarter-Master General’s letter is corroborated 
in one addressed by General Wayne to the 
Commancer-in-chief. 


Philadelphia, 10th May, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—Many gentlemen in this place 
affect to be very sanguine about the defence of 
Charleston, and remain in the most unworthy 
torpidity, waiting the issue; others again are 
depressed or elevated, like the ebbings and 
flowings of the tide, upon every intelligence of 
a gloomy or pleasing complexion; but equal su- 
pineness pervades the whole; and whilst they are 
calling upon your Excellency for troops to send 
to the South, take no measures to supply their 

“places, or even to furnish provisions or other 
necessaries for those on their march. 

I was in the lower counties of Delaware about 
eight days since, and found the second Mary- 
land brigade at Newport destitute of provisions, 
except the fish which they caught for them- 
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selves, in nets loaned them by the inhabitants, — 
When I arrived at Wilmington I found the ay. 
tillery in the same situation; they had been for 
some days without a commissary, or any supplies, | 
other than the scanty pittance which they col- 
lected from the inhabitants, who had employed 
a few fishermen to take herring for them 
conduct of this nature struck me ‘so forcibly, 
that I made an immediate representation of it to 
the board of war, who have since put the troops 
in motion; but I believe without the least pros 
pect of their being able to arrive in time to af. 
ford any succour to Charleston; which, should 
it fall, and I have too much ground to believe 
that it cannot hold out long, another detachment 
will probably be called for, and what service are 
we toexpect from them, adequate to the certain 
loss in sickness, death, and desertion, which will 
inevitably take place in a climate to which our 
people are not inured. 

Is there no mode of giving relief to the 
Southern States without the detaching of our 
army? Is there no opening to strike the 
enemy in the vicinity of NewYork; such an event 
would counterbalance the loss of Charleston; but 
your Excellency can alone determine whether 
your present force and other resources are ade. 
quate to, or would justify the measure. 

You will have the goodness to pardon this in- 
trusion, and believe me to be, 

Your Excellency’s most obedt. humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

P.S. Should my attendance in camp be of 
the least use, 1 shall hold myself in readiness at 
the shortest notice. 


To this letter his Excellency replied: 


Hrap Quarters, oy ageielad 
May 18th, 1780.5 

Dear Sir,—I yesterday received your oblig- 
ing favour of the 10th inst.—From the great 1m- 
portance of the subject, 1 confess! am infinitely 
anxious myself about the issue of the operations 
against Charleston, and wish most cordially that 
we had it more in our power to pursue meals 
which would certainly relieve it. The unhappy § 
state of our finances is opposed to this, and lsys 
us under every embarrassment that can be col 
ceived. If we could once get this in a more fae 
vorable train, our affairs would look up, and We 
might do a thousand things which are now wt 
terly impracticable. 

I thank you very much for your suggestions 
with respect to the mode of giving succour ! 
that quarter, and shall always be happy ™ the 
freest communication of your sentiments. 

The same had often been in my mind, andi 
would certainly be the most eligible way, if ve 
were in circumstances to pursue it; but besitts 
our distresses on the score of supplies, you ™ 
painfully recollect that this winter and me 
have puta periodto the service of no incons! 
rable part of our force. I also thank’you for bes 
attention to the Maryland troops, and for y% 
endeavours to assist them. A melancholy ~ 
deration, indeed, that we cannot move ¢ver’ 
small detachment, however interesting the 
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casion, without the greatest difficulty and de- 


* shall be very happy to see you at camp 
again, and hope you will, without hesitation, 
resume your command in the Pennsylvania line. 
I know, ona former occasion, you had some dif- 
ficulties on this head, but when you consider 
the point, you will see the propriety of the mea- 

re. 
When I have the pleasure of seeing you, I 
shall talk with you more fully on the subject. 

With very sincere regard and esteem, 

1am, dear Sir, your most obedient, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
General WAYNE. 


Philadelphia, Ist June, 1780. 

My dear General,—I was favoured with yours 
of the 18th ultimo, last evening, and will render 
myself in camp the latter end of next week. 

We have nothing from Charleston, excepting 
that the investment was completed on the 
April. All ranks of people are anxiously 
waiting the event; may it be favourable, and 
may your Excellency put a glorious period to 
this contest, by the capture of New York, is the 
sincere wish of your Excellency’s 

Most obedient, and very humble serv’t., 
His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE. 
General WASHINGTON, 


During the winter and spring of 1779, Gene- 
ral Wayneand his officers corresponded in the 
most easy and friendly manner, and such was the 
case during the winter and spring of 1780; as a 
pledge has been given to withhold all other than 
military correspondence, it must not be forfeited, 
nor will it be, in the introduction of the follow- 
ing very brief correspondence between Gene- 
ral Wayne and two distinguished Colonels of 
the Pennsylvania line, Colonel Richard Butler 
and Colonel Francis Johnston; neither of whom 
has heretofore appeared as correspondents of 
General Wayne. Colonel Butler had served two 
campaigns under the immediate command of 
General Wayne, by whom he was greatly 
esteemed, both as a friend and gallant soldier. 

Some very just compliments have been paid 
this officer in Rodgers’ “ Remembrances of de- 
parted Heroes, Sages, &c. of America;” a valu- 
able work, which every patriotic youth would 
pride himself, as an American, in perusing. 

Colonel Johnston was intelligent, sprightly, 
and brave, and one of the most amiable of men. 
A very concise sketch of his life may be seen in 
the“ Remembrancer.”” 

Philadelphia, {8th May, 1780. 
_ My dear Colonel,—I purposely omitted writ- 
™§ to you, anxiously waiting for something 
pleasing to communicate; you will, therefore, 
pardon a seeming neglect, and take the follow- 
MF account, as we received it, this morning: — 

A Captain White, arrived from St. Domingo, 
at an Eastern port, a few days since, who says 
that he parted company with M. Le Moote Pi- 
{uet, in the latitude of Georgia, at the head of 
Pa and Spanish fleet, of thirteen sail of the 

ne; that he went on board the Admiral’s ship 
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to thank him for the protection he had received, 
and to take his commands for the United States. 
The Admiral replied that he had none but which 
he would carry himself, and that he would hear 
of him on the coast by the time he, the Capt., 
made his port. 

The conjecture, therefore,’is, that Sir. Harry 
Clinton will be blocked up in turn, and that pro- 
bably the 28th of June may be made thrice 
glorious by the defeats of the General; first, at 
Sullivan’s Island, in 1776, at Monmouth, in 1778, 
and on Charleston neck, in 1780. 

M. Le Moote Piquet’s being on the coast is 
corroborated by the following facts. On the 
junction ofthe late fleet from France, under the 
Count De Guichen, with that already in the 
West Indies, the supreme command devolved on 
the latter, when adifference of opinion, perhaps 
a political, caused Le Motte Piquet to produce 
private instructions from the Prime Minister, 
allowing him to take five sail of the line, and 
act separately and independently of the Count, 
De Guichen, in any quarter where he thought 
he could render the most essential service. A di- 
vision took place accordingly, and M. Le Motte 
Piquet, has not been heard of since that period 
until now. 

What a scene is opening, what a fortunate 
event may take place; afew ships would effec- 
tually relieve Charleston, and whilst Sir Harry 
was blocked up there, should the French Admi- 
ral appear off New York, what may we not hope 
from the prowess ofour arms, under the conduct 
of our illustrious General; the idea fires my soul, 
‘my heart leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and burns 
for glory.” Apropos, I only wait his Excellen- 
cy’s orders to embrace my friends and fellow ci- 
tizens at Camp, and to repeat viva voce, an old 
truth, that I am with great sincerity 

Your most obedient, and very 
Affectionate humble serv’t., 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 
Colonel F. Jounston, 


Present my best wishes toall our brother offi- 
cers. ‘Tell General Irvine I will write by Colo- 
nel Butler, who will leave this place in two or 
three days. 

Camp, May 25, 1780. 

My dear General,—l thank you for your 
friendly letter, and now reply. Pray what shall 
be the theme? 

Shall I excite your generous sensibility, by a 
recapitulation of our unhappy situation? Shall 
I endeavour to paint the manifold sufferings of 
the soldiery, the distresses of the officers, the 
wounded feelings of our illustrious General, and 
the complicated misfortunes attending our coun- 
try, in consequence of the state of our finances, 

Or, shall Lrather, like an honest brother offi- 
cer, and sincere friend to my country, cast a veil 
on our wretched situation, and encourage your 
perseverance by arguments founded on a future 
hope ofa more glorious prospect? This, I am 
persuaded, will best please you; I shall not, there- 
fore, trouble you with complaining:— 

Dear Sir,—We have still victory within our 


— 


grasp, at least we may obtain an honorable 
exit, which, my dear General, 1 wish with the 
sincerity of a friend, you and I may experience 
by each other’s side, rather than survive the li- 
berties of our country. Many, too many, asham- 
ed at approaching poverty, and fearful that our 
situation in the army cannot be changed for a 
better, are quitting the service. Our line, thank 
Heaven, are steadfast yet, and I believe deter- 
mined to rise superior to the capricious frowns 
of fortune, or gloriously fall together like a band 
of brothers. Depend upon jt, this resolution 
pervades the whole line, and if we can only pre- 
vent desertion, I am so sanguine as to.believe 
that our country will yet reap signal advantages 
from our services; however, time and opportu- 
nity will probably evince this. But, my dear 
General, those generous sentiments must be 
keptalive by the aid of our country; if our re- 
sources fail, our men desert, and the same degree 
of ungenerous, impolitic, and d ble economy 
is persisted in which has heretofore been prac- 
tised, I fear Amor Patriz will at length expire, 
even in the army. As its friend, then, and your 
country’s friend, for God’s sake urge our state 
to recruit men; urge them punctually to supply 
them, and, if possible, fix an idea on the mind of 
every man, that the way to procure an honorable 
and an advantageous peace is to be well pre- 
pared for war. 

It is the wish of every one that you were here, 
but of none so much as your old friend, who 
longs to take you by the hand, 

Iam, dear General, with sincerity, yours, 

FRANCIS JOHNSTON. 

General Warne. 





Camp, 5th June, 1780. 

Dear General,—I waited on his Excellency, 
who received me with his usual friendship, as 
did the rest of his worthy family. I had some 
interesting conversation with that noble and 
good-hearted soul, Harrison, who, you may de- 
pend upon it, is your sincere friend. Itold him 
that you would have been here ere this, were it 
not for injuring the feelings of some good offi- 
cers, who have commanded your brigade, whilst 
you were in command of the Pennsylvania line, 
and subsequently in that of the corps of Light 
Infantry, and that your resuming it would neces- 
sarily supersede them. His reply was pointed 
and well intended. He said that himself and all 
your friends regretted your absence, inasmuch 
as it gave an opening for uneasy beings to find 
fault, and argue that, when an officer once en- 
joyed a separate and distinguished command 
as that of your late corps of Infantry, he after- 
wards thought himself freed from other duty.— 
Futile as this assertion may be in itself, and to- 
tally inapplicable as respects you, yet it may 
possibly have weight with some. I find that 
there has not been any direct application for the 
command of the Infantry, although I am pretty 
eertain it is wished for, General Irvine, our va- 
luable friend, tells me that a large Infantry is to 
be turned out; this he says he had from the Ba- 





ron Steuben, but I really fear that the army 
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cannot offord it. I mentioned at Head Quarter, 
that you would be here very soon, and that you 
would take any command that would be service. 
able, even fascine or road cutting. In short my 
friend, myself and the officers of the line al] wish 
you here. 

Much news dealing out for nothing. Charles. 
ton is taken one hour and not the next. [I an 
told by good authority that the States are called 
on, in the most pointed terms, to fill their regi 
ments by drafts or some other mode, and tha 
no regiment will be reduced. I can get no other 
news worth your notice, and subscribe myself 
your very affectionate friend and humble ser. 
vant, 

RICHARD BUTLER. 

General Wayne. 


It has already been shown that the distresses 
of the army were equal if not greater at the 
opening of the campaign of 1780, than those 
which had attended any preceding one. Con 
gress being fully aware of this, from repeated 
representations of the Commander-in-chief, re. 
solved to send to camp a committee consisting 
of three members, who were vested with ex: 
tensive powers to make, in conjunction with 
General Washington, such arrangements as the 
state of the finances would admit, and the exi- 
gencies of the army required. This committee, 
after a full inquiry, reported that The army 
was unpaid for five months; that it seldom had 
more than six days’ provisions in advance, and 
was, on several occasions, for sundry successive 
days without meat; that the army was destitute 
of forage; that the medical department had nei- 
ther sugar, tea, chocolate, wine, or spirituous 
liquors of any kind; that every department ul 
the army was without money, and had not even 
the shadow of credit left; that the patience of 
the soldiers, borne down by the pressure of com- 
plicated sufferings, was on the point of being ex- 
hausted.”’ 

In order to pacify the soldiery, Congress, in 
the mean time, passed a resolution declaring 
that they ‘* Would make good to the line of tne 
army, and to the independent corps thereof, the 
deficiency of their original pay, which had been 
occasioned by the depreciation of the contimen 
tal currency,” &c. About this period the papet 
money had so much depreciated, that the nom 
nal pay even of a Major General would not com 
pensate an express rider, and that of a Captain 
would not purchase for him the necessary shoes 
whilst marching against the enemy; and probs- 
bly that of the common soldier would not psy 
for the tobacco which he chewed. — ; 

Long did the army bear their privations with 
the greatest patience; and great credit was due 
the officers for encouraging them to it, “be 
by exhortation and example.” However, tle 
above mentioned resolution had but a tempor#!y 
effect; it produced no immediate relief; and, on 
the night of the 25th May, two regiments be 
longing to Connecticut revolted, nor did the 
others evidence any disposition to suppress 
mutiny; however, afier several expostulatiom 
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and exertions of the officers, aided by the ap- 
earance of a neighboring brigade of Pennsylva- 
nia, the mutineers returned to their quarters.— 
This event, and the discontents which prevailed 
among the inhabitants of New Jersey, in conse- 
quence of the frequent requisitions made on 
them for military supplies, all of which had been 
much exaggerated in the communications to 
Knyphausen, who, in the absence of Clinton, 
commanded in New York, induced him to cross 
over with about five thousand men from Staten 
Island, in order to break up the Head Quarters 
of General Washington, then at Morristown, 
New Jersey; but from the disposition which the 
American Commander made to defend his post, 
and from the resistance which the Hessian or Ger- 
man General experienced from the continental 
outposts and the militia of N. Jersey, compelled 
him tohalt at Springfield. On his route he passed 
through Connecticut Farms, a very flourishing 
settlement which had been celebrated for its 
zeal in the American cause. Ih this neighbour- 
hood resided the patriotic and Reverend Mr. 
Caldwell, who, on the approach of the British, 
had prudently retired from his dwelling. His 


| wife resolved to remain in the house, supposing 


that it would secure its preservation. Unfortu- 
nate woman!—** A dastardly British soldier,” 
says a writer of the day, **came to the house, 
and putting his gun to the window of the room 
where Mrs. Caldwell was sitting, with her chil- 
dren and a maid servant, with an infant in her 
arms, alongside of her, fired and shot her in- 
stantly dead. The body, at the earnest request 
of an officer, was with some difficulty suffered 
to be carried to a small house at a distance, 
before Mr. Caldwell’s dwelling was set on fire 
and consumed, together with every thing be- 
longing to him. They burned down about a 
dozen other houses, and the Presbyterian meet- 
ing house.” The infamous Tryon, a second 
Grey, accompanied Knyphausen on this expedi- 


B tion; to the former, who was present, and not 


tothe latter, were those disgraceful depreda- 
tions attributed. This incursion was of but 48 
hours? continuance, after which the British re- 
eccupied the ground when they had debarked. 
Had the American General been in force suffi- 
cient to have left his position near Springfield, 
the murder of Mrs. Caldwell, and the destruction 
committed at Connecticut Farms, would have 
been fully avenged. 


At this time, 7th June, 1780, the whole army 
under the immediate command of General Wash- 
ington, in the neighbourhood of Springfield, fell 
short of three thousand men. Says an eminent 
whiter, when referring to this occasion, “ So re- 
a eed by the wretched policy of short enlist- 
. ents, by the absolute debility of Congress, and 
>y the failure of the several States to make time. 
i to bring their quotas in the field, 
Nt that force on which America relied for 
Let ees Said General Washington, ina 
cat ‘o a friend, with reference to Knyphau- 
will €xcursion, * You but too well know, and 

tegret with me, the cause which justifies 
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this insulting manoeuvre on the part of the ene- 
my. It deeply affects the honour of the States, 
a vindication of which could not be attempted 
in our present circumstances, without most inti- 
mately hazarding their security, at least so far as 
may depend on the preservation of the army.— 
Their character, their interest, their all that is 
dear, call upon them in the most pressing man- 
ner to place the army immediately ona respect- 
able footing.” 

Very much of the military grievances which 
the Commander-in-chief and his officers were so 
often compelled to represent to the constituted 
authorities of their country, arose from Congress 
having transferred the provisioning and recruiting 
of the. army to the individual states, thus creating 
a state in place of a national system for military 
purposes; and had it not have been for the ex- 
traordinary exertions of the Commander-in-chief, 
some of his officers, and the executives of a few 
states, this miserably defective system must have 
terminated very injuriously, if not fatally, to the 
cause of America. The reader is respectfully 
referred to the fourth volume of Marshall’s 
Washington fora full and satisfactory detail of 
the evil consequences arising from that system, 
and the means adopted to counteract them. 


The British, under Knyphausen, after their 
retreat (for it was nothing less) from Spring- 
field, remained inactively at Elizabethtown for 
many days; this, with other circumstances, cre- 
ated a suspicion in the Commander-in-chief that 
Sir Henry Clinton was about to return victori- 
ously from South Carolina, and that he would, 
without debarking his troops at New York, as 
in the case of General Mathews the preceding 
campaign, after his predatory expedition to Vir- 
ginia, push up the Hudson for the purpose of 
surprising and seizing the strong positions on 
that river, more especially West Point, at which 
post the garrison was much reduced, in conse- 
quence of those causes which operated so disad- 
vantageously in all quarters to the American 
arms; and that Knyphausen remaining at Eliza- 
bethtown was a feint, to alarm him respecting 
the security of his stores and magazines at Mor- 
ristown and in its vicinity, 

On the 18th June, Sir Henry Clinton, with 
4000 troops, escorted by Admiral Arbuthnot, 
returned to New York from his conquest of 
South Carolina. This event augmented the 
British regular force to 12,000 men: the greater 
part of this army could be speedily concentrated 
for any object; in addition to which, on any ex- 
igency Sir Henry could call to his aid for either 
garrison, or other military services, 4000 tory 
militia and refugees. General Washington’s 
whole force at this juncture amounted to little 
more than 5000 regulars, and his real operating 
force to something more than 3000. The Bni- 
tish commander, immediately after his arrival, 
determined to improve on the original design of 
capturing or destroying the military stores de- 
posited at Morristown, and in its neighborhood, 
and eutting up the army which might have the 
gallantry to attempt their defence. To mask his 
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real view, he embarked troops and made such 
preparations at New York as indicated an imme- 
diate move up the North river. As soon as Ge- 
neral Washington received intelligence of this 
circumstance, that he might be prepared to de- 
fend West Point and the strong holds in the High- 
lands, he marched with the principal part of his 
army towards those points on thé 21st, leaving 
at Springfield the remainder, consisting of 700 
men, together with the cavalry and militia, under 
command of Major General Greene. As General 
‘Washington was resolved not to march beyond 
supporting distance of General Greene, his 
movement was necessarily slow; and he had not 
advanced more than eleven miles from Morris- 
town on the 22d, when he was informed that the 
most probable design of the British was the stores, 
&c.; he therefore halted. On the morning of the 
23d, further suspense was removed bya messen- 
ger from Greene, dated ‘‘ Springfield, 23d, six 
o’clock, A. M.—The enemy are out on their 
march towards this place in fullforce, having re- 
ceived «considerable reinforcement last night.” 
As soon as this intelligence reached the Com- 
mander-in-chief, he detached a brigade, under 
General Wayne, from the main army, to hang 
on the right flank of the enemy; but the action 
was over, and the British had retreated, before 
the brigade, with every exertion, could gain its 
position. The following correspondence occur- 
red on this occasion: — 
Chatham, 23d June, 1780, 8 o’clock, P. M. 

Dear General,—You no doubt have heard that 
the enemy, after burning Springfield, are retired 
to their former post on Elizabethtown. point.— 
Their number from the best observation did not 
exceed 4000; they brought out three days’ pro- 
visions, which probably is to serve them until 
they reach the vicinity of West Point. I have 
not yet seen General Greene, but from good 
intelligence the grenadiers and light infantry, 
composing two battalions, together with all the 
other troops lately arrived from Charlestown, 
except the legion, embarked last evening, but 
had not sailed this morning.—May they not wait 
the return of those who marched from the point 
this morning, and proceed in conjunction up the 
river, in full confidence that this manceuvre has 
drawn your Excellency’s attention to this quar- 
ter? 

I shall in consequence move along the moun- 
tain towards Passaic falls, in the morning, un- 
less countermanded by your Excellency or Ge- 
neral Greene. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

NTHONY WAYNE. 
Whippany, 11 o’clock, P. M. ; 
23d June, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—Some time before the receipt of 
your favour I was informed that the enemy had 
returned to their station at Elizabethtown point. 
{it is certainly difficult if not impossible to ascer- 
tain their views. I, however, all things consi- 
dered, wish to keep our force as compact as 
possible, and therefore wish you, if you find in 
the morning that the enemy are quiet or gone 





over to Staten Island, to return by the same 
route you marched to-day. 
I am, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON, 
General Warye, 


Springfield, June 24th, 1780, 
Dear General,—The enemy have evacuated 
this state. They left the point last night be. 
tween twelve and one. It is said that part of 
them are embarked with a view of going up the 
Hackensack river. This I give but little credit 
to. It is certain they are gone, but where I know 
not. I wish you to put your troops in motion 
to join the General, and come down here your 
self, in order to see if we can fix the point they 
are about to direct their operations. Perhaps 
before your arrival I may be gone forward to 
Elizabethtown. I beg you will follow me. 
I am, dear Sir, your servant, 
NATHANIEL GREENE. 
General Warne. 


As in the former instance, so in this, the con- 
tinental outposts, in conjunction with the mili- 
tia, made so resolute and effectual opposition to 
the British advance, that General Greene was 
enabled to rally and post his troops upon a range 
of hills, and at such supporting distances as in- 
duced the British leader to decline any attempt 
to dislodge him from those strong positions; but 
in revenge he commenced firing the town of 
Springfield, and the buildings in its neighbour- 
hood. Nearly fifty dwelling houses were burned, 
and the whole village, excepting four houses, 
say the historians of those occurrences, was re- 
duced to ashes. This conflagration closed the 
enterprise, as it most certainly did stamp the 
stigma of infamy on the British arms. On this 
incursion the British army, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, consisted of about 5000 infantry, a large 
body of cavalry, accompanied by from ten to 
twenty field pieces. It is almost incredible that 
such an army, headed by the British Command- 
er-in-chief, did rapidly retire from one-fifth of 
the number of regulars opposed to it, and leave 
scarcely a trace of its prowess behind, excepting 
that of the ruin and destruction, not of the real 
objects, the American army, stores and mag 
zines, but those of defenceless dwellings. No 
innocent female in this, as in the recently pre 
ceding excursion, fell a victim; she fled with her 
smiling babe, before the destroyer came. 

Sir ‘Henry, after commencing, continued his 
retreat; during which he was much harassed by 
the militia, who were greatly exasperated atthe 
burning of Springfield, and who pursued his 
rear until he reached Elizabethtown, which was 
about sunset. The British army pushed on to 
Elizabethtown point, where they halted until 
midnight; they then commenced passing over t0 
Staten Island; the rear crossed about sunrise, 
and removed the bridge which had been prt 
viously formed. It is said that the British, during 
this incursion of 24 hours, suffered much loss.— 
That of Greene’s was inconsiderable, not more 
than 20 killed and 60 wounded. _ 

It is hoped that this digression will not cause 
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the least disrelish for the resumption of the more 
immediate object of this memoir. : 

It has already been mentioned that Sir Henry 
Clinton bad, at any time, subject to his com- 
mand 4000 militia and refugees. Many persons of 
this latter description resided in Bergen Neck, 
New Jersey, who were in the practice of steal- 
ing from the well affected inhabitants horses, 
cattle, &c. for the use of the British army. The 

rincipal leaders of this banditti had erected for 
the defence of themselves, associates and plun- 


| der, aremarkably strong and large block-house, 


which was said to have been constructed under 
the immediate superintendence of an engineer 
attached to the British army. This block-house 
was well garrisoned, and fully supplied with the 
means of defence. The capture of the horses, 
cattle, &c., together with the destruction of this 
post, was deemed a matter of considerable im- 
portance, as it must necessarily result in the 
breaking up of this horde of freebooters, With 


| the view of carrying these objects into effect, 


combined with ulterior considerations, General 
Wayne matured a plan of operations which is 
disclosed, and its result made known in the 
following correspondence between him and the 
Commander-in-chief:— 


The first and second Pennsylvania brigades, 
with four field pieces, and Colonel Moylan’s 
horsemen, to take up their line of march at 3 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon, for the purpose of 
destroying the block-house near Bull’s ferry, and 
securing the horses and cattle in Bergen Neck, 
and between the Hackensack and North river, 
from the New Bridge and Liberty Pole south- 
ward, DISPOSITION. 

A Captain and twenty horse to proceed for 
Closter landing, so as to be in possession of the 
look-out opposite Phillips’ by the dawn of day, 
calling on Captain Blanch to join him with his 
company of six months’ men, in order to watch 
the motions of the enemy on Voluntine’s hill; 
and should he discover any attempt to land 
troops on this side the river, he will immediately 
raise a large smoke and continue it, despatching 
at the same time two trusty horseman with the 
particulars, towards Bull’s Ferry, below Fort 
Lee, giving every oppusition to the enemy 
whilst attempting to pass up the defile, which 
the militia under Captain Blanch will be em- 
ployed in. A field officer, with one hundred 
men and one piece of artillery, to remain in 
possession of New Bridge; two regiments to ad- 
vance with a few horse, one to the beach oppo- 
site King’s Bridge, the other to Fort Lee, in 
order to defend those landings, and to make 
the proper signals in case of any attempt from 
Fort Washington, which, from my knowledge 
of the ground, is an event more to be wished 
than dreaded. These posts all to be occupied 
by the dawn of the day, day after to-morrow, 
and all persons prevented passing or repassing. 

The remainder of the troops will move in two 
columns for Bull’s Ferry; one on the summit of 
- mountain, to scour the hills; the other, with 

¢ artillery and horse, along the open road. 
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Whilst this is performing, (unless circum- 
stances render it improper,) the remainder of 
the horse, with a footman behind each, will push 
with rapidity towards Bergentown, and when 
they reach as low as is necessary or prudent, 
begin and drive off every species of cattle and 
horses, moving back with velocity, whilst ano- 
ther party are advanced to cover them. 


This will effectually guard against any serous 
consequences, and afford an opportunity of ef- 
fecting our purpose or withdrawing occasionally. ‘ 

Should this meet your Excellency’s approba- 
tion, or should you think it expedient to alter 
or amend it, I will with some degree of confi- 
dence take charge of the affair. 

These are the outlines, the minutiz will be 
attended to on the march. 

Interim, I have the honour to be, with sincere 
esteem, your Excellency’s most obedient, hum- 
ble servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

His Excellency, General Wasaineron, 

19th July, 1780. 


Head Quarters, Colonel Day’s, 2 
20th July, 1780, 
Dear Sir,—You will proceed with the 1st and 
2d Pennsylvania brigades, and Colonel Moylans’ 
regiment of dragoons, upon the execution of 
the business planned in your’s of yesterday. I 
do not at present think of any necessary altera- 
tions in the plan submitted to me, except that of 
detaching a few horse this afternoon to patrol 
all night, and see that the enemy do not, in the 
course of the night, throw over any troops to 
form an ambuscade; they need not go so low 
down or in such numbers as to create any alaro, 
they may inquire as they go for deserters, after 
whom they may say they are in pursuit. The 
enemy have so many emissaries among us, that 
scarce a move or an order passes unnoticed.— 
You are so well acquainted with the critical 
situation of the ground, that it is needless in me 
to recommend the extreme of caution. I most 
heartily wish you success; being, with real 
esteem, dear sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
General Warne. 
Totoway, 22d July, 1780. 
Dear General,—In pursuance of the plan 
which your Excellency was pleased to approve, 
the 1st and 2d Pennsylvania brigades, with four 
pieces of artillery, took up the line of march the 
20th, at three o’clock, P. M. and arrived a little 
in rear of New Bridge at nine in the evening. 
We moved again at one in the morning, in 
order to occupy the ground in the vicinity .of 
Fort Lee, and the landing opposite King’s 
Bridge, by the dawn of day, agreeably to the 
enclosed order. We advanced towards Bull’s 
Ferry, General Irvine, with part of his. brigade, 
along the summit of the mountain, and the first 
brigade, under Colonel Humpton, with the ar- 
tillery and Colonel Moylan’s horse, on the open 
road. About 10 o’clock the first brigade reached 
that place. Colonel Moylan, with the horse and 
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real view, he embarked troops and made such 
preparations at New York as indicated an imme- 
diate move up the North river. As soon as Ge- 
neral Washington received intelligence of this 
circumstance, that he might be prepared to de- 
fend West Point and the strong holds in the High- 
lands, he marched with the principal part of his 
army towards those points on thé 21st, leaving 
at Springfield the remainder, consisting of 700 
men, together with the cavalry and militia, under 
command of Major General Greene. As General 
‘Washington was resolved not to march beyond 
supporting distance of General Greene, his 
movement was necessarily slow; and he had not 
advanced more than eleven miles from Morris- 
town on the 22d, when he was informed that the 
most probable design of the British was the stores, 
&c.; he therefore halted. On the morning of the 
23d, further suspense was removed bya messen- 
ger from Greene, dated **‘ Springfield, 23d, six 
o’clock, A. M.—The enemy are out on their 
march towards this place in fullforce, having re- 
ceived a considerable reinforcement last night.” 
As soon as this intelligence reached the Com- 
mander-in-chief, he detached a brigade, under 
General Wayne, from the main army, to hang 
on the right flank of the enemy; but the action 
was over, and the British had retreated, before 
the brigade, with every exertion, could gain its 
position. The following correspondence occur- 
red on this occasion: — 
Chatham, 23d June, 1780, 8 o’clock, P. M. 

Dear General,—You no doubt have heard that 
the enemy, after burning Springfield, are retired 
to their former post on Elizabethtown. point.— 
Their number from the best observation did not 
exceed 4000; they brought out three days’ pro- 
visions, which probably is to serve them until 
they reach the vicinity of West Point. I have 
not yet seen General Greene, but from good 
intelligence the grenadiers and light infantry, 
composing two battalions, together with all the 
other troops lately arrived from Charlestown, 
except the legion, embarked last evening, but 
had not sailed this morning.—May they not wait 
the return of those who marched from the point 
this morning, and proceed in conjunction up the 
river, in full confidence that this mancuvre has 
arewn your Exeellency’s attention to this quar- 
ter? 

I shall in consequence move along the moun- 
tain towards Passaic falls, in the morning, un- 
less countermanded by your Excellency or Ge- 
neral Greene. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 
Whippany, 11 o’clock, P. M. 
23d June, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—Some time before the receipt of 
your favour I was informed that the enemy had 
returned to their station at Elizabethtown point. 
{it is certainly difficult if not impossible to ascer- 
tain their views. I, however, all things consi- 
dered, wish to keep our force as compact as 
possible, and therefore wish you, if you find in 
the morning that the enemy are quiet or gone 





over to Staten Island, to return by the same 
route you marched to-day. 
I am, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON, 
General Warr. 
Springfield, June 24th, 1780, 
Dear General,—The enemy have evacuated 
this state. They left the point last night be. 
tween twelve and one. It is said that part of 
them are embarked with a view of going up the 
Hackensack river. This I give but little credit 
to. It is certain they are gone, but where I know 
not. I wish you to put your troops in motion 
to join the General, and come down here your- 
self, in order to see if we can fix the point they 
are about to direct their operations. Perhaps 
before your arrival I may be gone forward to 
Elizabethtown. I beg you will follow me. 
I am, dear Sir, your servant, 
NATHANIEL GREENE. 
General Warne. 


As in the former instance, so in this, the con- 
tinental outposts, in conjunction with the mili- 
tia, made so resolute and effectual opposition to 
the British advance, that General Greene was 
enabled to rally and post his troops upon a range 
of hills, and at such supporting distances as in- 
duced the British leader to decline any attempt 
to dislodge him from those strong positions; but 
in revenge he commenced firing the town of 
Springfield, and the buildings in its neighbour 
hood. Nearly fifty dwelling houses were burned, 
and the whole village, excepting four houses, 
say the historians of those occurrences, was re- 
duced to ashes. This conflagration closed the 
enterprise, as it most certainly did stamp the 
stigma of infamy on the British arms. On this 
incursion the British army, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, consisted of about 5000 infantry, a large 
body of cavalry, accompanied by from ten to 
twenty field pieces. It is almost incredible that 
such an army, headed by the British Command- 
er-in-chief, did rapidly retire from one-fifth of 
the number of regulars opposed to it, and leave 
scarcely a trace of its prowess behind, excepting 
that of the ruin and destruction, not of the real 
objects, the American army, stores and mage 
zines, but those of defenceless dwellings. No 
innocent female in this, as in the recently pre 
ceding excursion, fell a victim; she fled with her 
smiling babe, before the destroyer came. 

Sir ‘Henry, after commencing, continued his 
retreat; during which he was much harassed by 
the militia, who were greatly exasperated atthe 
burning of Springfield, and who pursued his 
rear until he reached Elizabethtown, which ws 
about sunset. ‘The British army pushed on os 
Elizabethtown point, where they halted unti 
midnight; they then commenced passing over to 
Staten Island; the rear crossed about sunrise, 
and removed the bridge which had been pre 
viously formed. It is said that the British, during 
this incursion of 24 hours, suffered much loss.— 
That of Greene’s was inconsiderable, not more 
than 20 killed and 60 wounded. 

It is hoped that this digression will not cause 
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the least disrelish for the resumption of the more 
immediate object of this memoir. 

It has already been mentioned that Sir Henry 
Clinton bad, at any time, subject to his com- 
mand 4000 militia and refugees. Many persons of 
this latter description resided in Bergen Neck, 
New Jersey, who were in the practice of steal- 
ing from the well affected inhabitants horses, 


| cattle, &c. for the use of the British army. The 


rincipal leaders of this banditti had erected for 
the defence of themselves, associates and plun- 
der, a remarkably strong and large block-house, 
which was said to have been constructed under 


| the immediate superintendence of an engineer 


attached to the British army. This block-house 
was well garrisoned, and fully supplied with the 
means of defence. The capture of the horses, 
cattle, &c., together with the destruction of this 


- post, was deemed a matter of considerable im- 


portance, as it must necessarily result in the 
breaking up of this horde of freebooters. With 
the view of carrying these objects into effect, 
combined with ulterior considerations, General 
Wayne matured a plan of operations which is 
disclosed, and its result made known in the 
following correspondence between him and. the 
Commander-in-chief:— 


The first and second Pennsylvania brigades, 
with four field pieces, and Colonel Moylan’s 
horsemen, to take up their line of march at 3 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon, for the purpose of 
destroying the block-house near Bull’s ferry, and 
securing the horses and cattle in Bergen Neck, 
and between the Hackensack and North river, 
from the New Bridge and Liberty Pole south- 
ward. DISPOSITION. 

A Captain and twenty horse to proceed for 
Closter landing, so as to be in possession of the 
look-out opposite Phillips’ by the dawn of day, 
calling on Captain Blanch to join him with his 
company of six months’ men, in order to watch 
the motions of the enemy on Voluntine’s hill; 
and should he discover any attempt to Jand 
troops on this side the river, he will immediately 
raise a large smoke and continue it, despatching 
atthe same time two trusty horseman with the 
particulars, towards Bull’s Ferry, below Fort 
Lee, giving every opposition to the enemy 
whilst attempting to pass up the defile, which 
the militia under Captain Blanch will be em- 
ployed in. A field officer, with one hundred 
mén and one piece of artillery, to remain in 
Possession of New Bridge; two regiments to ad- 
vance with a few horse, one to the beach oppo- 
site King’s Bridge, the other to Fort Lee, in 
order to defend those landings, and to make 
the proper signals in case of any attempt from 
Fort Washington, which, from my knowledge 
of the ground, is an event more to be wished 
than dreaded. These posts all to be occupied 
by the dawn of the day, day after to-morrow, 
and all persons prevented passing or repassing. 

The remainder of the troops will move in two 
columns for Bull’s Ferry; one on the summit of 
ne mountain, to scour the hills; the other, with 

¢ artillery and horse, along the open road. 








Whilst this is performing, (unless circum- 
stances render it improper,) the remainder of 
the horse, with a footman behind each, will push 
with rapidity towards Bergentown, and when 
they reach as low as is necessary or prudent, 
begin and drive off every species of cattle and 
horses, moving back with velocity, whilst ano- 
ther party are advanced to cover them. 


This will effectually guard against any serious 
consequences, and afford an opportunity of ef- 


fecting our purpose or withdrawing occasionally. 


Should this meet your Excellency’s approba- 
tion, or should you think it expedient to alter 
or amend it, I will with some degree of confi- 
dence take charge of the affair. 

These are the outlines, the minutiz will be 
attended to on the march. 

Interim, I have the honour to be, with sincere 
esteem, your Excellency’s most obedient, hum- 
ble servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

His Excellency, General Wasarneron. 

19th July, 1780, 


Head Quarters, Colonel Day’s, 2 
20th July, 1780, 

Dear Sir,—You will proceed with the Ist and 
2d Pennsylvania brigades, and Colonel Moylans’ 
regiment of dragoons, upon the execution of 
the business planned in your’s of yesterday. I 
do not at present think of any necessary altera- 
tions in the plan submitted to me, except that of 
detaching a few horse this afternoon to patrol 
all night, and see that the enemy do not, in the 
course uf the night, throw over any troops to 
form an ambuscade; they need not go so low 
down or in such numbers as tocreate any alarm, 
they may inquire as they go for deserters, after 
whom they may say they are in pursuit. The 
enemy have so many emissaries among us, that 
scarce a move or an order passes unnoticed.— 
You are so well acquainted with the critical 
situation of the ground, that it is needless in me 
to recommend the extreme of caution. I most 
heartily wish you success; being, with real 
esteem, dear sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

General Warne. 

Totoway, 22d July, 1780. 

Dear General,—In pursuance of the plan 
which your Excellency was pleased to approve, 
the Ist and 2d Pennsylvania brigades, with four 
pieces of artillery, took up the line of march the 
20th, at three o’clock, P. M. and arrived a little 
in rear of New Bridge at nine in the evening. 
We moved again at one in the morning, in 
order to occupy the ground in the vicinity . of 
Fort Lee, and the landing opposite King’s 
Bridge, by the dawn of day, agreeably to the 
enclosed order. We advanced towards Bull’s 
Ferry, General Irvine, with part of his. brigade, 
along the summit of the mountain, and the first 
brigade, under Colonel Humpton, with the ar- 
tillery and Colonel Moylan’s horse, on the open 
road. About 10 o’clock the first brigade reached 
that place. Colonel Moylan, with the horse and 
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a detachment of infantry, remained at the forks 
of the road leading to Bergen and Powle’s 
hook, to receive the enemy if they attempt-. 
ed any thing from that quarter. On recon- 
noitring the enemy’s' post at Bull’s Ferry, we 
found ,it to consist of a block-house, surround- 
ed by an abbatis and stockade to the perpendicu- 
lar rocks next North river, with a kind of ditch 
or parapet serving as acovered way. By this 
time we could discover a move of troops on 
York Island, which circumstance began to open 
a prospect of our plan taking the wished effect. 
General Irvine was therefore directed to halt in 
a position from which he could move to any 
point where the enemy should attempt to land, 
either in the vicinity of this post or Fort Lee, 
where the sixth and seventh Pennsylvania regi- 
ments were previously concealed, with orders 
to meet the enemy, and, after landing, with the 
point of the bayonet to dispute the pass in the 

orge of the mountain, at every expense of 
blood, until supported by General Irvine and 
the remainder of the troops. The first regiment 
was posted in a hollow way on the north of the 
block-house, and the tenth in a hollow en the 
south, with orders to keep up an incessant fire 
into the port holes, to favor the advance of the 
artillery covered by the second regiment.— 
When the four field pieces belonging to Colonel 
Proctor’s regiment arrived at the medium dis- 
tance of sixty yards, they commenced a fire 
which continued without intermission from ele- 
ven unti! quarter after twelve, at which time we 
received expresses from Closter, that the enemy 
were embarking their troops at Phillips’, and 
falling down the river. We also saw many ves- 
sels and boats, full of troops, moving up from 
New York, which made it necessary to relin- 
quish the lesser for the greater object;—i. e. 
drawing the enemy over towards the posts al- 
ready mentioned, and deciding the fortune of 
the day in the defiles, through which they must 
pass before they could gain possession of the 
strong grounds. 


In the mean time, we found that our artillery 
had made but little impression, although well 
and gallantly served, not being of sufficient 
weight of metal to traverse the logs of the block- 
house. As soon as the troops understood that 
they were to be drawn off, such was the enthu- 
siastic bravery of all officers and men, that the 
first regiment, no longer capable of restraint, 
rather than leave a fort in their rear, rushed with 
impetuosity over the abbatis, and advanced to 
the palisades, from which they were with diffi- 
culty withdrawn, although they had no means of 
forcing an entry: the contagion spread to the 
second, and by great efforts of the officers of 
both regiments, they were at length restrained, 
not without the loss of some gallant officers 
wounded, and some brave men killed. Happy 
it was that the ground would not admit ofa 
further advance of the tentb, and that the situa- 
tion of General Irvine’s brigade prevented them 
from experiencing a loss proportionate to those 
immediately at the point of action, as the same 
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gallant spirit pervaded the whole, which woul 
have been the means of frustrating our main ob. 
ject by incumbering us. with wounded. The g». 
tillery was immediately drawn off and forwarded 
towards the wished-for point of action; the killed 
and wounded were all moved on, excepting 
three that lay dead under the stockades. During 
this period Colonel Moylan’s dragoons drove of 
the cattle and horses from Bergen, whilst a de. 
tachment of the infantry destroyed the sloops 
and wood boats at the lending, in which were 
taken a Captain with a fcw sailors; some others 
were killed whilst attempting to escape by 
swimming. Having thus effected part of our 
plan, we pushed forward to oppose the troops 
from Voluntine’s hill, where we expected to 
land at the nearest point to New Bridge, which, 
if effected, we were determined either to drive 
back the enemy, or cut our way through them; 
but in the doing of either we were disappoint. 
ed. The enemy thought proper to remain in q 
less dangerous situation than ,that of the Jersey 
shore. We therefore passed on to New Bridge, 
and by easy degrees we have returned to this 
place. 

Enclosed are copies of the orders of the 20th, 
together with a return of the killed and wound. 
ed, 64 in number, among whom are Lieutenants 
Crawford and Hammond of the Ist, and Lieute 
nant De Hart of the 2d; the !atter mortally 
wounded. 

I cannot attempt to discriminate between of. 
ficers, regiments and corps, who with equal 
opportunity would have acted with equal br 
very. Should my conduct and that of the troops 
under my command, meet your Excellency’s 
approbation, it will much alleviate the pain I 
éxperience in not being able to carry the whole 
of our plan into execution, which, from appear- 
ances, could only have been prevented by the 
most malicious fortune. 

I have the honor to be your Excellency’s most 
obedient servant, 

ANTHONY. WAYNE. 

His Excellency, General Wasutneron. 


General Wayne, in order to guard against 
any misrepresentation of the above expedition 
and its results, as well as to give a full exhibit of 
the motives which led to it, their concealment 
being no longer necessary, thus addressed his 
friends, Colonels Delany and Johnston:— 

Totoway, 26th July, 1780. 

Dear Colonels,—You have undoubtedly heard 
of our march to Bergen, but as ignorance, M4 
lice, or envy, aided by the tongue of slander, 
may attempt to misrepresent that affair, I shall 
just mention the objects in view, viz: to drive 
the stock out of Bergen Neck; to prevent the 
enemy from receiving constant supplies from 
that quarter, and in case of a siege to secure to 
our own use those cattle which they would carty 
into New York; one other was the destruction 
of the refugee post near Bull’s Ferry, consisting 
of a block-house, surrounded by a stockade and 
abbatis, with a ditch or parapet serving as 4 eo 
vered way, gattisoned by refugees, tories, #” 
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all the banditti, and robbers and horse thieves 
of that country, with some pieces of artillery.— 
But the grand object was to draw the army 
which General Clinton brought fromCharleston, 
made up of grenadiers, guards and light infan- 
try, into the defiles of the mountain in the vici- 
nity of Fort Lee, where we expected them to 
Jand, in order to succor the refugee post, or to 
endeavor to cut off our retreat to New Bridge: 
the object to them was great; the lure appeared 
to take; three thousand British embarked at 
Phillips’ and fell down opposite the landings, 
where the sixth and seventh regiments were 
posted, with orders to secrete themselves until 
the enemy had debarked, and then to meet them 
in the gorge of the defiles, and with the point 
of the bayonet to dispute the pass at every ex- 
pense of blood, until the arrival of the first and 
second brigades, which would place the British 
boys between three such fires, aided by the 
payonet, too much for human firmness to with- 
stand; but these gentry prudently remained on 
board, which was a less hostile position than 
that of the Jersey shore. J may now with safety 
mention, that one object, not the least, was to 
divert their attention from a meditated attempt 
upon Rhode Island, in a combined attack by land 
and water on the French fleet and army at that 
place. Six thousand men were actually em- 
barked, who have been delayed by this manceuvre 
for four days, a circumstance which will render 
their meditated attack totally abortive. I always 
had the highest opinion of the Pennsylvania 
troops; if it were possiple, on this occasion they 
would have increased my admiration. 

Tell Mrs. Delany and Mrs. Peters, that of 
equal rank, no country or service can produce a 
more worthy officer than their brother, Lieute- 
nant Colonel Robinson; if he has a fault, it is 
extreme excess of bravery. He commanded the 
first regiment that day; his horse was wounded 
underhin in two places, and his coat riddjed by 
musket balls and buck shot;—he has deservedly 
become the idol of his soldiers. 

Yours, most respectfully, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Colonel Thomas Robinsen, whom General 
v ayne mentions in the above letter, was a na- 
tive of New Castle county, state of Delaware.— 
He entered the Pennsylvania line when he was 
very young, and continued in it during the war, 
greatly esteemed both in and out of the army. 

After the close of the war, he returned to his 
native state, and settled himself as an agricul- 
turiet on his patrimonial farm, where he exer- 
rar bi splendid hospitality to all who en- 
a thn Hle was honoured by the 
. “aware with many important trusts, 
; and at the time of his de- 
urred afew years since, he wus 
of the Pennsylvania Society of 
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an has been said that General Wayne’s expe- 
“ton to Bergen Neck afforded a theme for the 
Poetical pen of the Adjutant-General of the 
Suitish army, the ill fated, though accomplished, 
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haps yet are exhibited in Peale’s museum, Phi- 
ladelphia, and are pronounced to be autograph- 
ical. Inthis playful sally of the Major’s muse, 
General Wayne is represented in the character 
of a tanner, driving off cattle for the sake of 
their hides, &c. 

In the commencement of this memoir, it is 
said that Isaac Wayne, the father of the Ameri- 
can General, was a ‘* man of great industry, 
and enterprise” which was the fact. T’o agricul- 
ture, on a very extensive scale, he added a tan 
factory, perhaps, in its day, the largest in the 
State of Pennsylvania; this, together with the 
farm on which it was erected, descended, in 
1774, to his son, the subject of this memoir; how- 
ever, neither the father nor son were profession- 
al tanners. 

From the following memorandum in one of 
the General’s legers, it would appear that if he 
had actually been a tanner, and no mechanical 
profession is more honourable, and had he per- 
sonally pursued his business during the revolu- 
tionary war, he would not, in all probability, 
have sustained the pecuniary loss which it re- 
cords, 

“Mr. Shannon has sunk for me since the begin- 
ning of January, 1776, until he went away, 
upwards of two thousand four hundred pounds 
in stock, exclusive of the interest for near 
eight vears, Nor do I believe that he made 
much for himself, although he has certainly in- 
jured me to the full amount of three thousand 
six hundred pounds, counting only the principal 
and interest; had he managed my stock in trade 
to that advantage which others have done in the 
course of the late war, I ought to have, at a mo- 
derate computation, seven thousand pounds in 
stock, in place of nothing.” 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

March, 17584. 

While the British army was reposing in ease 
at New York, the officers occasionally amused 
themselves with writing comedies, interludes, 
} and farces—and themselves were the persone 

dramatis. ‘* Among others, they got up an in- 
terlude, in which Washington was represent- 
ed asa surveyor, Greene as a gun-smith, Wayne 
as a tanner, and other American officers in dif- 
ferent mechanical professions—all of whom 
were exbibited on the stage, in dresses, ancl 
with instruments suited to their respective occu- 
pations; for instance,—Washington carrying a 
surveyor’s jacol staff of huge size, accompanied 
by a negro man, groaning under the weight of 
a compass, and dragging a chain more resembling 
one used by bullocks than a surveyor; Greene 
with a hammer, an unwieldy old gun and broken 
lock in his hand; Wayne with a large currying 
knife, and a leather apron buckled round his 
neck, and extending down to his feet. 
__ ‘This interlude was too good a thing to be lost: 
it was, therefore, as reported, carried across the 
Atlantic by a British Sergeant, who himself had 
probably been one of the persone dramatis in 
America. At the instance of this son of Mars 
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the interlude was got up in England, under the 
auspices of the manager of a strolling company, 
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with additions, amendments, new scenery, de- 
corations, &c. 

On one of the nights of its being performed, 
and just as the curtain was dropping to close 
this ludicrous scene, amidst the plaudits of the 
spectators, an American tar in the gallery voci- 
terated, ‘* honour to my country, disgrace to old 
England for suffering their hides to be dressed, 
and their heads broken by American tanners and 
gun-smiths.” ‘This piece of well-timed humour 
bore off the palm of applause from the inter- 
lude, and consigned it to the tomb of the Capu- 
lets.” If Major Andre’s rhymes be yet remain- 
ing inthe museum, with the permission of Mr. 
Peale, General Wayne’s autographical prose re- 
port of the successful attack on Stony Point will 
also be placed in that repository of interesting 
exhibitions. 

There were few, if any one of the officers in 
the American army, more valued than the accom- 
plished and gallant William Macpherson; yet 
rank in the estimation of the sentimental soldier 
is the immediate jewel of his soul, and even the 
most remote cause which, in his opinion, can af- 
fect it, is viewed with great jealousy; and this, 
unfortunately, was the case when Mr. Macpher- 
son, who held the rank of Brevet-Major, was 
honoured with a command in the corps of Infan- 
try, and in that part of it which had been drawn 
from the Pennsylvania line. 

The field officers of the line, undera conviction 
that this appointment was an infringement of the 
military rights of those who were fully com- 
missioned Majors, not only remonstrated against 
the measure, but ultimately resolved to resign 
their commissions, unless immediate redress 
should be granted. 

For a full and satisfactory answer to the com- 
plaint of the field officers, the reader is referred 
to a letter of General Washington, which ap- 
pearsin Rogers’ ** Remembrances,” wherein will 
also be found a brief and handsome sketch of 
the life of Major William Macpherson. 

The occurrence above mentioned, gave rise to 
the fcllowing correspondence between the 
Commander-in-chief and General Wayne:— 

Camp, Liberty Pole, 5d September, 1781. 

Dear Sir,—When I was first informed of the 
discontent which pervaded the field officers of 
the Pennsylvania line, on account of the ap- 
pointment of Major Macpherson to a command 
in the Light Infantry, it gave me much pain; but 
when I discovered the effect it had on their 
minds was such as would, probably, produce a 
general resignation, | felt every sensation that 
could possibly take place in the breast of one 
interested, deeply interested, in the fate of this 
country. 

I saw the train of evils which would inevitably 
follow; I dreaded the dissolution of a line upon 
which the fate of America in a great degree de- 


‘ pended. 1 looked forward to another campaign; 


I reviewed this army, in the state to which it 
would be reduced by the middle of January, 
when the mass of people which now compose 
it would return to their respective homes, ex- 
cepting those engaged for the war, among whom 









few, very few, of the Pennsylvanians would pe. 
main; having no personal or local attachmen, 
to detain them after the dissolution of & Corps of 
officers under whom they had often, very often, 
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fought and bled, and consequently loved ay) Fo 
esteemed: But when, in idea, Lsaw your ky ee 
whe 





cellency at the head of a small and debilitate; 
corps, obliged to give way before a puissant ani 
desolating army, experiencing the most poignant 
distress at the devastation which you could ny 
prevent—these consilerations gave a sensatioy 
which the nicest feelings and truest friendship 
only know the force of. : 

The agitation in which you must. have see, 
me; the indefatigable pains I took to divert the 
gentlemen from their purpose; my own, and the 
joint letters of General Irvine to you, indeper. 
dently of the enclosed to the field officers, mus 
have convinced your Excellency that neithe: 
General Irvine nor myself, at this alarming crisis, 
remained unconcerned, idle, torpid spectator: 
Yet there have not been wanting invidious in. 
cendiaries, capable of insinuating, as I amin: 
formed, even to some of your Excellency’s {i 
mily, that, from being disappointed of a com 
mand that Iwas fond of, J had, in place of pre. 
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venting a most fatal disaster, endeavoured ( , AS) 
lay a train which, in its consequences, might i'r, 
have precipitated this country into ruin, bsToita 

Ido not know which most to pity, the weak. i st 
ness of the head or detest the badness of they. ., 
heart of that man, who knowing me, could bei... ¢ 
capable of sporting so base a declaration, ree 

A conduct of the nature imputed to me sii; + 
suited to those only whose condition in domes HM...) 
tic life cannot be worsted by any change of for  ., D 
tune; this is not my situation; I have, with you, ;4. 
Excellency and others, every inducement 0M... 4 
wish for a happy and speedy termination of thi... ),,, 
contest. I now anxiously wait for, and will wild... 
avidity seize the first moment when I can, with estin, 
safety to my country, return to domestic life; sMMMR,. 
life that I am fond of, and in which I shall diste: bf the 
gard envy, and escape those invidious insinux ido 
tions which, [have ground to believe, have My)... 









other quarters and on other occasions been 
lately practised with too much success. nuch j 

You will have goodness to pardon this intrga sj, 
sion, and attribute it to the feelings of a soldic, MM... 


jealous, very jealous, of his honour, and who ex: 





you, bt 
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periences some alleviation in communicating me in | 
them to his General and his friend; which S°4HMBsinle g 
the relief that circumstances will admit of, UU HMR.) 
time and fortune willbe so kind as to unmask the The 
caitiff who, in the dark, and by the basest "“HEBsub<i., 
uendos, has dared to stab at the character of in viey 
Your Excellency’s most obedient have y 
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And affectionate humble servant, _ 
ANTHONY ages 

Tappan, 12th August, 5 
—_ 6 ook P, i 
Gentlemen,—Let us entreat you by the sie 
ties of honour, friendship, and patriotism, we 
to consider the measure recommended by us 
evening, and however your feelings my — 
wounded, reflect that ages yet to come may * 
their happiness or misery to the decision 0 
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jour, Your own fate is so involved with that 
of your country’s, that the same cause which 
fects the one will operate on the other. 

For God’s sake, be yourselves, and, as a band 
of brothers, rise superior to every injury, 















Ey whether real or imaginary, at least for this 
tel AE smpaign, which will probably produce a con- 
and ME tion to the world that America owes her free- 






lant Mom to the temporary sacrifice which you now 

not ake. 

tion You will also reflect that this is a favour soli- 

ship ited by men who would bleed to death, drop 
by drop, to defend your honour, as soon as they 

would do for that of your very 

Affectionate humble servants, 







Sd a 
the 





the (Signed) ANTHONY WAYNE. 
pen WILLIAM IRVINE, 

ius! MAE 'o the field officers of 

her he Pennsylvania line. 

ony N.B. Av all events do not come to a final de- 
‘or. MAME ision, should it be contrary to this request, be- 
| he fore seven o’clock in the morning, when we 
* may have something to offer that may meet your 
fi ipprobation. 

ag Head-Quarters, September 6th, 1780, 
a Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 


dl {¢ 


oh 3d, and return you my warmest thanks for your 
Hei 
tS) 


professions of friendship. These are the more 
pleasing as lam convinced they are founded in 
he strictest sincerity, and 1 hope it is needless 
for me to tell you at this time, that an equal re- 
yard for you prevails on my part. I am concern- 
‘, however, that you should have given your- 
self the trouble of writing me on the subject of 
your letter. I did not want any assurances or 
any proofs upon the point, because I entertain 
no idea that you encouraged the unhappy mea- 
sure to which you allude, and which I wish to 
Your former assurances, 
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be buried in oblivion. 
youranxiety to which I was a witness, the inte- 
resting part you took to compromise and settle 
the matter, were sufficient to remove any belief 
if the sort. 

{do not know with certainty the person to 
vhom you allude, as having attempted to injure 
‘ou, but from what I have heard, and not without 
Much pain, itis probable I could conjecture who 
Us, IfL am not mistaken with respect to the 
person I mean, I can with the greatest truth as- 
pte yeu that he never mentioned a syllable to 
pe in his life injurious to you in the least pos- 
idle degree, nor have I any reason to believe 
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Pi gaits: did to any gentleman of my family. 
st if Wee: but report ofa coolness which is said to 
if pa ‘ ween you and the gentleman I have 
fein Mh: given me great concern, because I 
ithe» friendship for both, and consider 
Y essential to our interest. 


hing, if he ; There is no- 
a €is the person, which would give me 
‘ae, tcasure than to hear that you were in per- 
ectamity again, 
Mid. the cases let all differences subside; 
idinte on of our affairs never required it more, 
Itvine’s fen bhatical terms of your and General 
“Let allt ter, of which you enciosed a copy— 
verte? € asa band of brothers, and rise su- 
vr tO every injury, whether real or imagi- 
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nary,”’ and persevere in the arduous, but glorious 
struggle in which we are engaged, till peace and 
independence are secured to our country. I am 
certain you will do it, and I will only add that I 
am, with the most perfect esteen, your friend 
and obedient servant, 

General Warnr. GEO, WASHINGTON. 

Whatever unpleasant feelings General Wayne 


may have experienced on the subject of his ac-., 


dress to the Commander-in-chief, they must have 
been of short duration. Indeed, it is probable 
that the reports which he heard had been so much 
exaggerated that, on closer inquiry they ceased 
to give him any concern; however this might 
be, one thing is certain, that friendship alone is 
discoverable in his correspondence, both in and 
out of the army, during the remainder of the 
campaign of 1780. 

Scarcely a doubt was entertained that Gene- 
ral Wayne would have been re-appointed to the 
command of the Light Infantry, had the army 
admitted of such a corps, previously to the ar- 
rival of the Marquis de Lafayette from France. 
This great and distinguished friend of the Unit- 
ed States, whom every American did then, as 
he does now, delight to honour, was appointed 
to that command, it being the greatest military 
compliment which the Commander-in-chief 
could possibly bestow on him, and in which 
General Wayne did most cheerfully acquiesce. 
In fact, it would appear that General William 
Irvine, being in command of the second Penn- 
sylvania brigade, would of itself have reconciled 
General Wayne to that of the first; notwith- 
standing it might, in some measure, have been 
wounding to the feelings of honourable ambition 
to resume a command subordinate to the one 
which he had executed for a length of time, that 
of conducting the Pennsylvania line of the army, 
and subsequently to that, the handsomest and 
most honourable command in the army, viz: the 
corps of Infantry. Between Generals Wayne and 
Irvine there had long existed a remarkably 
strong attachment, which commenced previous- 
ly to the war and only closed with their lives,— 
The coriespondence between those two officers 
was unreserved, free, and interesting, nearly the 
whoie of which is missing; a circumstance which 
is much regretted by their friends. 

These two gallant men bore a strong resem- 
blance to each other, and when mounted on 
horseback, the one could, with difficulty, be 
distinguished from the other, even at a short 
distance. ‘Their ancestors had fought side by 
side, as officers under King William, at the cele- 
brated battle of the Boyne, as their descendants 
subsequently did on this side of the Atlantic in 
a similar cause, and in the same line of the con- 
tinental army; and what added greatly to their 
honour, they shared largely of the confidence 
and esteem of the illustrious Washington, who 
indulged them on every proper occasion with 
the privilege of acting as an independent corps, 
the command as senior officer devolving on 
General Wayne. ‘Thus, so far as circumstan- 
ces and military etiquette would admit, Gene- 
ral Wayne was still in command of the Pennsy!- 
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vania line, with which he was, before the close 
of the campaign, fully vested; in consequence 
of that very excellent officer and worthy man, 
Major-General St. Clair, having been appointed 
to the superintendence of the left wing of the 
army. 

In Rogers’ Remembrancer of American he- 
roes, sages, &c. will be found an interesting me- 

oir of the late brigadier General William Ir- 
vine, to which the reader is referred. 

The Marquis de Lafayette who, in January, 

1779, returned to France for the purpose of of- 
fering his services to his King, still retained his 
early zeal in behalf of the American cause, and 
exerted every means in his power to induce his 
court to send effectual aid to the United States. 
In this he most happily succeeded, and as no 
prospects equally congenial with his feelings 
appeared on the European continent, he re- 
turned to America, and about the middle of 
May, 1780, communicated to the Commander- 
in-chief and Congress the pleasing intelligence 
that a French fleet, with a powerful detachment 
of land forces, might be speedily expected on 
the coast. 

This joyful news roused the nation from its le- 
thargy, Congress, and the executives of the dif- 
ferent states, especially the inestimable Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, exerted themselves to make 
such arrangements as the crisis demanded, and 
the patriotic merchants of Philadelphia proceed- 
ed tothe establishment of a bank, with a capital 
of £315,009, to be paid in specie, if required; 

t he object of which was to supply the army 
with provisions, &c. 

The stockholders were to derive no advan- 
tage from the establishment; their credit and 
money were to be advanced for the benefit of 
the continental army; they asked nothing 
more than that Congress should pledge the faith 
of the nation foraredemption of the costs and 
charges of the institution in a reasonable time.— 
‘These stipulations were entered inio, and the 
bank speedily went into operation, and was pro- 
ductive of very happy effects. In addition to 
this, the ladies of Philadelphia most nobly and 
patriotically subscribed large donations for the 
immediate reliefof the suffering soldiers, which 
example was extensively followed. Yet those, 
with other sources of relief, fell far short of their 
objects. 

The first division of the French fleet, under 
the command of Chevalier de ‘Ternay, arrived at 
Newport, Rhode Island, on the 10th of July, with 
6000 land troops, and all the necessary imple- 
ments of war; these troops were under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant General Count de Rocham- 
beau. The fleet consisted of seven sail of the 
line, five frigates, and five smaller armed vessels. 
At the period of de Ternay’s arrival, Admiral Ar- 
buthnot had only four sail of the line at New 
York; however, in a few days after, he was re- 
enforced by Admiral Greaves, with six ships of 
the line from Great Britain, which occurrence 
removed all dread from an attack by the French 
squadron. 
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periority, they resolved to act offensively both 
by sea and land. In pursuance of this, gj, 
Henry Clinton embarked about 8000 men, ‘with 
the view of attacking the French at Newport.— 
General Washington having received intel}. 
gence of this movement, and being now of suf. 
ficient force to take advantage of Sir Henry’s 
absence, immediately crossed the Hudson, and 
advanced with his army for the purpose of gt. 
tacking New York; but Clinton having received 
early intelligence of Washington’s march, return. 
ed with his troops, and, by this means, 
the American General was disappointed jn 
his hopes of an attempt on New York, whilst 
in a weakened state; he, therefore, re-crossed 
the Hudson, after having taken Possession of 
some strong ground on the east side of that 
river, for the purpose of more effectually aiding 
in any future attempt against the enemy on 
York Island. 

Shortly after this expedition General Washing. 
ton addressed the Governor of Pennsylvania; 
** With every exertion I can scarcely keep the 
army in this camp, entirely continental, fed from 
day to day. It is mortifying that we should not, 
at this advanced period of the campaign, have 
magazines of provisions for even one half of the 
men necessary for our intended operations. | 
have every assurance from the French land and 
sea commanders, that the second division may, 
without some very unexpected accident, be 
daily expected. Should we, upon the arrival 
of this reinforcement, pe found, after all our pro- 
mises of a co-operating force, deficient in men, 
provisions, and every other essential, your Ex: 
cellency can easily perceive what will be the 
opinion of our allies, and of all the world, and 
what will be the consequences in the deranged 
and distracted state of our affairs.” 

In another of the same date to a particular 
friend are these sentiments:—® In an army s° 
unstable as ours, order and economy )ave 
been impracticable. ‘The discontents of the 
troops have been gradually matured to a danget- 
ous extremity. Something satisfactory must be 
done, or the army must cease to exist at the 
end of the campaign, or it will exhibit an exam 
ple of more virtue, fortitude, self-denial, anc 
perseverance, than has ever been paralleled in 
the history of human enthusiasm.” A few days 
after this period, for the purpose of making 
some important arrangements with the Count de 
Rochambeau and Admiral ‘Ternay, General 
Washington and those officers had determined 
to have a personal interview on the 29th i 
September, at Iartford, in Connecticut. AY 
the money which the General and his suit coul’ 
obtain in camp would not have defrayed the ex: 
penses of this short excursion, had not the “ed 
vernor of Connecticut given orders that “ they 
should be at free cost in that state.” 

When General Washington had resolved to 
attack New York in the absence of Sir Ren 
Clinton, he offered General Arnold a command ul 
the expedition, which created evident signs ° 
confusion in that officer. But this circumstance 





As the British commanders now possessed a su- 


excited no suspicions in the mind of the Com 
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i wnder-in-chief, although he knew him to be 
vith ercenary, fond of parade, and desirous of 
— rocuring money to defray its expenses; yet he 
ell. ntertained not the most remote notion of his 





eing treacherous. Arnold apologised to the 
entlemen of Washington’s suit, and mentioned 
‘slameness as disqualifying him for an active 
ommand. This being reported to the Com- 
ander-in-chief, Arnold was ordered to take 
ommand of West Point and its dependencies. 
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Im. 
ns, t this post he was stationed with a considerable 
. oly of troops, when General Washington 


lst ade his visit to Hartford, and it was in the ab- 


sed ace of the Commander-in-chief, and in the dis- 
of essed state of the army, that the villainous Ar- 
hat old developed his real character, which here- 
ing fore he possessed the address, in a good mea- 


on ure, to conceal. ‘The details of this man’s 
reachery cannot be admitted into this Memoir; 
ie reader may be gratified with the perusal of 
hem in any history of the revolutionary war. 
The following documents, on this occasion, 
ay afford a sufficiency of novelty to compen- 
ate forthe time occupied in the perusal. 
Steenrapia, September 17th, 1780. 

Mason GENERAL GREENE’S ORDERS, 
His Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, going 
v de absent from the army a few days, the 
nowledge of which may possibly reach the 
nemy, and encourage them to make some move- 
hent in consequence thereof. The General 
besires the officers of all ranks to be in perfect 
eadiness to march their men on the shortest no- 
ice, and recommends to the out guards to be 
ery vigilant and attentive, and the patroles 
bcuiveand watchful. 

Orangetown, Sept. 26th, 1780. 
GENERAL GREENE’S ORDERS, 

















lar Treason, of the blackest dic, was yesterday 
0 scovered; General Arnold, who commanded 
ve tWest Point, lost to every sentiment of honour, 
ale Mt private and public obligations, was about to 
el liver up that important post into the hands of 
be ‘e enemy; such an event must have given the 
the ‘merican cause a deadly wound, if not a fatal 
* 20. Happily the treason has been timely dis- 


The 


overed to prevent the fatal misfortune. 
idential train of circumstances which led to 
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ays 0 afford the most convincing proof that the li- 
i we of America are the object of divine pro- 
. Res the same time that the treason ia to be re- 
5 f reeds the General cannot help congratulating 
Ni einaies re happy discovery. Our enemies, 
i ing of carrying their point by force, are 


ractising every base art to effect by. bribery 


ind corruption wl iber 
A manly sy iat they cannot accomplish in 


Great honour is 


ee due to. the American, arm 


instance of treason of the 


t kind 

a : aus ee many were to,be expected from the 

a Byun. the dispute, and nothing is so bright 

a § i in the character. of the American 

ce the arts Bede having been proof. against all 
se u bo . 4. ' 

la Arnold hae mad Clions of an insidious enemy. 


Mr, e his escape to the enemy; but 
“ae Adjutant-General of the British 
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army, who came out as a spy to negociate the 
business, is our prisoner. 

His Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, has 
arrived at West Voint, from Hartford, and is, no 
doubt, taking the proper measures to unravel 
fully so hellish a plot. 


Head Quarters, Urangetown, Sept. 50th, 1780. 
GENERAL ORDERS. ‘ 
The Commander-in-chief takes this occasion 
to thank Major-General Greene for the able and 
satisfactory manner he discharged the duties of 
the Quarter-Master General’s department during 
his continuance in office, and to express his ap- 
probation of his conduct and orders in the ab- 
sence of the General. 
Head Quarters, Orangetown, October Ist, 1780. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 


The board of general officers. appointed to 
examine into the case of Major Andre, have re- 
ported:— 

lst. That he came onshore from the Vulture 
sloop of war, in the night of the 21st of Sept. 
last, on aninterview with General Arnold, in a 
private and secret manner. 

2d. VThat he changed his dress within our 
lines, and, under a feigned name, and in a dis- 
guised habit, being then on his way to New 
York, and, when taken, he had in his possession 
several papers, which contained inteliigence for 
the enemy. 

The board having maturely considered these 
facts, do also report to his Excellency, General 
Washington, that Major Andre, Adjutant-Gene- 
ral of the British army, ought to be considered 
as a spy from the enemy; and that, agreeable to 
the laws and usage of nations, it is their opinion 
he ought to suffer death. 

‘The Commander-in-chief directs the execution 
of the above sentence, in the usual way, this af 
ternoon, at 5 o’clock precisely. 

AFTER ORDERS. 

The execution of Major Andre is postponed 
until to-morrow. 

EVENING ORDERS. 


Major Andre is to be executed to-morrow, at 
twelve o’clock precisely. A battalion of eighty 
file from each wing to attend the execution, 

The instant General Washington arrived at 
West Point he despatched an express to Gene- 
ral Greene, to order immediately to King’s ferry 
two brigades for the protection of West Point 
and its dependencies. The troops which were 
forwarded were the Ist and 2d Pennsylvania 
brigades, commanded by Generals Wayne and 
Irvine. 

Whilst on the march, General Wayne, who, 
by seniority, commanded the division, received 
the following order from the Commander-in- 

chief: — 

Dear Sir,—Instead of coming to the. ferry, 
you will march your brigade by Stormes’ and 
Clement’s to West Point, sending your baggage 
by water. You will, for this purpose, send for- 
ward your Quarter-Master to King’s ferry to pre- 
pare boats, with directions, ifthere are not a 
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sufficiency there, to come on to West Point for 
then. 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
Robinson's, Sept. 26th, 1780. 
if there should be two brigades on their 
march, you willdetach one of them in the above 
manner, and halt the other at some convenient 
place in the rear of Stony Point. 

General Wayne. 

Smith’s White House, 27th Sept. 1780, 

6 o’clock, A. M. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter of yesterday, from 
Robinson’s House, came to hand between 7 and 
$ o’clock in the evening. As the troops were 
much fatigued on account of loss of sleep, no 
prospect of any move of the enemy up the river, 
and being in possession of, and commanding the 
nass by Storm’s, &c. towards West Point, witha 
road in our rear to file off our artillery by Haver- 
straw forge, under the mountain to Suffrein’s.— 
General Irvine and myself thought it best to re- 
main in this position until morning, or until a 
move of the enemy should take place; in the 
latter case to make arapid march for West Point, 
sending our artillery and baggage by the route 
already mentioned, as soon as the latter should 
arrive. 

I forgot to mention to your Excellency that 
the Ist and 2d brigades marched from ‘Tappan 
at a moment’s warning, leaving our tents stand- 
ing, guards and detachmenis out, and pushed 
with rapidity to secure this pass, where it would 


be in our power to dispute the ground, inch by, 


inch, or to proceed to West Point as occasion 
might require, which was effected in as little 
time as ever so long a march was performed. 

As the wind is at present strong down the 
river, neither baggage nor guard have yet arriv- 
ed, although every moment expected. I shall 
take post at William’s with the first brigade and 
artillery of the second. General Irvine will move 
to Storm’s, and wait your further orders with re- 
gard to the baggage wagons, horses, &c. The 
wind is too high for the boats to make way up the 
river even if the baggage was arrived. The 
troops are at present employed in cooking for 
to-day and to-morrow, so that no time will be 
lost until { receive your further orders. 

Iam your Excellency’s most obedt. serv’t, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Dear Sir,—I have just received your letter of 
this morning. General Irvine, with the 2d bri- 
gade, will move on to West Point, and the first 
brigade remain where it is till further orders, or 
tila movement of the enemy. 

You will dispose of your baggage as you find 
most convenient. 

{ am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 

General Warne. 

Head-Quarters, Robinson’s, 
September 27th, 1780, 

Dear Sir,—The General desires you, on re- 
ceipt of this, to senda party of fifty men to pro- 
ceed ten miles down the river road, beyond the 
ferry, to give security to the guard, who are 
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conducting the prisoners to head-quart 
upper route. 

1 am your most obedient servant, 

ALEXANDER HAMILTOY, 

Aide-de-camp, 


General Warne. 
Head-Quarters, September 28th, 1730, 

On the 2d of October, 1789, agreeably to gene. 
ral orders, Major Andre was executed, Says a 
eminent writer, when speaking upon this su}. 
ject:— The Major was superior to the terroy 
of death: but the disgraceful mode of dying 
which the usage of war had annexed to his qn, 
happy situation, was infinitely dreadful to him, 
He was desirous of being indulged with a pr 
fessional death, and accordingly had written, the 
day before, a pathetic letter, fraught with al 
the feelings of a man of sentiment and honouw, 
in which he requested of General Washingtoy 
that he might not die ona gibbet.” 2 

Mejor Andre to General Washington. 
Tappan, October Ist, 1780, 

Sir,—Buoyed above the terror of death, by 
the consciousness of a life devoted to honour 
able pursuits, and stained by no action that can 
give me remorse, I trust that the request | make 
to your Excellency at this serious period, ani 
which is to soften my }wt moments, will not be 
rejected. 

Sympathy towards a soldier will surely induce 
your Excellency anda military tribunal to adopt 
the mode of my death to the feelings of a mano 
honour. 

Let me hope, Sir, that if aught in my character 
impresses you with esteem towards me; if augit 
in my misfortunes marks me as the victim ol 
policy and not of resentment, I shall experience 
the operation of these feelings in your breast, 
by being informed that I am not to die ona gid 
bet. 

I have the honour to be your Excellency’s 

Most obedient, and most humble servant, 
JOHN ANDRE, 
Adjutant-General to the British army. 

Says Mr. Marshall, ‘* the general officers / 
mented the sentence which the usages of 4 
compelled them to pronounce, and perhaps o 
no occasion of his life did the Commander 
chief obey with more reluctance the sern mar 
dates of duty and policy. ‘The sympathy exci 
among the American officers by his fate was4 
universal as is unusual on such occasions, # 
proclaims alike the merit of him who suffered 
and the humanity of those who inflicted “4 
punishment.” ea 

General Washington, in a letter to 4 frien¢ 
said, ‘Andre has met his fate with that are 
which was to be expected from an accomplish 
man and a gallant officer; but Iam mistaken ! 
- at this time, Arnold is undergoing the torme™ 
of a mental hell. He wants feeling, From som 
traits of his character, which have lately 6o™ 
to my knowledge, he seems to have been 50 hae 
nied in crime, so lost to all sense of honour 7 
shame, that while his faculties still enable him ® 


continue his sordid pursuits, there will be® 





time for remorse.” 
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In addition to the sentiments of General Wash- 
ington respecting this base man, Colonel Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in a letter to a friend, said 
“This man, Arnold, is in every sense despicable. 
In addition to the scene of Knavery-and prosti- 
tution, during his command in Philadelphia, 
which the late seizure ofhis papers has unfolded, 
the history of his command at West Point is a 
history of Jittle, as well as great villanies. He 
practised every dirty act of peculation, and even 
stooped to connections with the sutlers of the 
garrison, to defraud the public.” 

Although the Commander-in-chief, and his first 
aid, Colonel Hamilton, depict this traitor in dark 
colours, yet General Wayne, in the following 
letter, under date of the 27th September, to a 
friend in Congress, adds to them a deeper hue: 

“1am confident that the perfidy of General 
Arnold willaston'sh the public; the high rank he 
bore, the eclat he had obtained, whether deserv- 
edly or not, justified the world in giving it him. 
Hut there were a few gentlemen who, ata very 
early period of this war, became acquainted wita 

histrue character. When you asked my opi- 

ion of that officer last winter, 1 gave it freely, 

and, I believe, you thought it rather strongly 
shaded, 

[think that Linformed you I had the most 
despicable idea of him, both as a gentleman and 
a soldier, and that he had produced a conviction 
tome in 1776, that honour and true virtue were 
strangers to his soul; and however contradictory 
itmight appear, that he never possessed either 
genuine fortitude or personal bravery, and that 
he rarely went in the way of danger, but when 
stimulated by liquor, even to intoxication. 

I shall not dwell upon his military character, 
orthe measures he had adopted for the surrender 
of West Point; the latter have, no doubt, been 
ilready fully mentioned by the Commander-in- 
chiefin his despatches, But I will give you a 
small specimen of his peculate-talents. 

What think you of his employing sutlers to re- 
tail the public liquors for his private emolument, 
and furnishing his quarters with beds and other 
‘urniture, by paying for them with pork, salt, 
flour, xc, drawn from the magazines: he has not 
stopped here; he has descended much lower, 
and defrauded the veteran soldier who has bled 
for his country in many a well fought field, dur- 
‘ng hve campaigns; among others, an old serjeant 
of mine has felt his rapacity. By the industry of 
‘Nis man’s wife they had accumulated something 
handsome to support themselves in their advanc- 
enges which, coming to the knowledge of this 

Pa bday he borrowed a large sum of money 

the lunet te credulous woman, and left her in 

bein exetts lhe dirty, dirty acts which he has 
iad 8. : of committing, beggar all descrip- 
cas ‘4 they are of such a nature as would 
an 2 infernals to blush, were they ac- 

me of the invention and execution of them. 

ine atten and debilitated state of the gar- 
ailanta: est Point insured success to the as- 
for the cee enemy were all in perfect readiness 
hain erprise, and only waited the return of 
carry it into execution. The 26th, 
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was the day fixed on for this exploit, and the 
discovery of Arnold’s treachery was not made 
until late on the 25th. At 12 o’clock of the 
morning of the 26th an express reached General 
Greene from his Excellency, who had fortunate- 
ly arrived at West Point on his return from Hart- 
furd, to push on the nearest and best disciplined 
troops, with orders to gain the defile or pass over 
the Dunderburg before the enemy. The first 
Pennsylvania brigade moved immediately, and 
on the arrival of the second express I was speedi- 
ly followed by our gallant friend, General Irvine, 
with the second brigade. Our march of 16 miles 
was performed in 4 hours, during a dark night, 
without a single halt or aman left behind. When 
our approach was announced to the General he 
thought it fabulous; but when assured of the re- 
ality of his 10th legion being near him, he ex- 
pressed great satisfaction and pleasure. 

The protection of this important place is com- 
mitted to the division under my command until 
a proper garrison arrives. We will dispute the 
approaches to the works inch by inch, at the 
point of the bayonet, and if necessary, decide 
the fate of the day in the gorge of the defiles at 
every expense of blood. You may rest assured 
that whatever may be the issue, neither the con- 
duct of myself nor gallant assistant will ever re- 
quire the palliation of a friend or cause a blush 
on the cheek of any affectionate acquaintance.”” 

Most respectfully, your obedient, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

So deficient were military supplies, both of 
men and provisions under a state system, and so 
alarming was the circumstance, that on the first 
day of Jannary, one haif of the small army in 
the service of the United States would dissolve: 
the Commander-in-chief was again necessitated 
to address Congress; he says, in a letter to that 
body, a short time previously to Arnold’s defec- 
tion. ** While we are meditating offensive ope- 
rations, which may either not be undertaken at 
all, or being undertaken may fail, Iam persuaded 
Congress are not inattentive to the present state 
of the army, and will view in the same light with 
me the necessity of providing, in time, against a 
period, the first of January, when one half of 
our present force will dissolve. The shadow 
ofan army that will remain, will have every mo- 
tive except mere patriotism to abandon the ser- 
vice, without the hope which has hitherto sup- 
ported them of a change for the better. This 
is almost extinguished now, and certainly wilt 
not outlive the campaign, unless it finds some- 
thing more substantial to rest upon. Thisisa 
truth of which every spectator of the distresses 
of the army cannot help being convinced-« 
Those ata distance may speculate differently; 
but on the spot an opinion to the contrary, judg- 
ing human nature on the usual scale, would be 
chimerical.”? He. also endeavoured to impress 
the necessity of a foreign loan of money for the 
continuance of the war, on which subject he ad- 
dressed the minister of France in the most ex- 
plicit terms. 

General Wayne, who, on every important 9oc- 
casion seconded and followed the Commander-in- 
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ehief, * Haud passibus xquis:”—thus addressed 
the President of Pennsylvania. 

Camp at Steenrapia, 17th September, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—At the commencement of this cam- 
paign we had the most flattering expectations 
from the promised succours of his most christian 
Majesty, as well as from the exertions of these 
States, but the intervention of a superior fleet 
to that of our allies in these seas, the blockade 
of Brest, in which port the second division in- 
tended for America is shut up, and the tedious 
delay, and at length a total prevention of opera- 
tion in the West Indies, together with the re- 
cent military check we have experienced in 
South Carolina, and the deficiency of promised 
aid and supplies in the United States, have ma- 
terially altered the complexion of affairs. 

In this situation | have been called upon by 
his Excellency to give my opinion in writing, of 
what I may deem the most advisable mode of 
conduct or most feasable point of operation. 

The actual arrival of Sir G. Rodney, with 10 
sail of the line at Sandy Hook, will, when joined 
by Admiral Arbuthnot’s command, amount to 
between 20 and 26 sail. The Countde Guichen 
is said to be on the coast with 18, and the Count 
de Ternay at Rhode Island with 8, in all 26, 
so that the forces will be nearly on an equality; 
hence we have little ground to expect any thing 
capital taking place. Could any period be fixed 
for the arrival of the second division from Brest, 
so asto place our allies in the sovereignty of 
these seas, I should not be at a loss on the occa- 
sion; but as this is eventual, I must acknowledge 
that I see nothing but a choice of difficulties left 
to determine upon. Among others, that of ex- 
periencing every extreme of distress at this 
stage of the campaign, for want of provisions is 
of the most alarming nature, and would of itself 
be sufficient to defeat any, the best plan in the 
power of a General to design. 

When I look to a period fast approaching, 1 
discover the most gloomy prospects and distress- 
ing objects presenting themselves; and when I 
consider the mass of people who now compose 
this army will dissolve by the first of January, 
except a little corps enlisted for the war, badly 
paid, and worse fed, I dread the consequence, 
as these melancholy facts may have a most un- 
happy influence on their minds, when oppo- 
sed to a well appointed, puissant, and desolating 
army, 

Should Sir Henry Clinton profit by former 
errors, and commence the General; should he 
Wait that season, and pour like a deluge upon a 
naked country, and once more possess your ca- 
pital, I have but too much reason to dread, that 
by an introduction of civil government, he would 
find many, very many, adherents; and perhaps 
great numbers of converts we at present least 
suspect, 

I know that you are not to learn that the fide- 
lity of not every Southern State is to be abso- 
lutely relied on, and that some of the landed in- 
terest of your State would not have strong ob- 
jections to submit to the former government; and 
I can from my own knowledge, but not without 
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much pain, assure you, that very many of the 
agriculturists of this State appear to wish for 
peace on any terms, Owing to the manner in 
which we have been necessitated to ration our 
troops and forage our horses, which is truly dis. 
tressing to them, and affords but very partial 
relief to us; yet, little as it is, it has hitherto pre- 
vented a dissolution of this army. I know that 
the exhibition of a picture of this kind will be 
painful to a gentleman, who from principle, as 
well as his exalted station, must be interested, 
deeply interested, in the fate of America. Yet 
it is a duty which, as a citizen and a soldier, [ 
owe to you, my country, and myself, to present 
it in its true colors, and also to assure you that [ 
am not influenced by any apprehensions for my 
own liberty and safety. I have fully and delibe. 
rately considered every possible vicissitude of 
fortune, and know that it is not in the power of 
Britain to subjugate a mind determined to be 
free, and at all events, whilst master of my own 
sword, I am governor of my own fate. I there- 
fore only fear, but greatly fear, for that of my 
country, and would wish to warn her of the dan- 
ger, and to point out the only mode which, in 
my opinion, can possibly rescue her from impend- 
ing ruin. 

We have it yetin our power to remedy or 
correct former mistakes, and to rise superior to 
every difficulty and danger. This, however, can 
only be done by aforeign loan, and by the com- 
pletion of your regiments. The Eastern States 
seem fully convinced of their error, and from 
the best intelligence, will exert every power to 
complete their quotas of troops for the wa'.— 
Pennsylvania in this will have greatly the ad- 
vantage; the levies now in camp are enlisting 
upon trust. Whilst this spirit is up, I wish we 
were furnished with some hard cash; this is the 
time to take them—if we wait much longer, the 
termination of their service will be so near, that 
nothing will induce them to re-enlist. Add to 
this that those men are now on the spot, that 
there is no danger of being imposed on by de- 
serters, and that every man we enlist we are sure 
of; in addition to all which, they have acquired 
some discipline and adroitness in exercising anc 
manceuvering, in consequence of the close at 
tention and indefatigable industry of our officers, 
which they will continue to apply with unwes 
ried zeal. : 

I would beg leave further to suggest, whether 
good policy does not dictate the making of # 
true representation to the court of France of ou! 
situation with respect to finances, as well as the 
propriety of telling her that we can no longer 
continue this unequal contest without the aid of 
hard money, with which, if they will furnish us, 
we will secure our independency and repay her 
when able. 

Adieu, my dear Sir, and believe me your Es 

3 most obedient 
eae? ee ANTHONY WAYNE: 

His Excellency, Jos, Rexzp. he 

As the immediately preceding letter to 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and the corresp0? 
ence which follows between General Way" 
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the Governor and others, will fully develop the 
causes Which produced the memorable revolt of 
the Pennsylvania line, on the Ist of January, 
1781, it is hoped that they will be perused with 
interest, and that the reader will be gratified by 
thus acquiring a knowledge of the exertions 
used by the President of Pennsylvania and the 
commander of her troops, (General Wayne,) in 
in guarding against an occurrence which threat- 
ened such disastrous results to the glorious cause 
which those two valuable oificers laboured, in 
their respective spheres of action, with so much 
zeal and indefatigable industry. 

In order that no embarrassment may be crea- 
ted with reference to the correspondence on 
this occasion, that between General Wayne, 
president Reed and others, will first be given; 
and after this, that between Generals Washing- 
tonand Wayne, closing with the catastrophe. 

Camp Totoway, 17th October, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—In my letter of the 26th July, I 
informed you that [ had it in command from his 
Excellency, General Washington, to ask for as 
much red cloth as would be sufficient to face 
the uniforms of the troops belonging to this state; 
that the clothing which had arrived was all blue, 
faced with white, &c. &c. 

I am extremely sorry to be necessitated to 
contradict the account of the arrival of the cloth- 
ing. Ihave it again in command from the Ge- 
neral to acquaint you and the Honorable Coun- 
cil, that the intelligence he has just received is, 
that through the culpable neglect of our agents 
in France, not more than thirteen hundred coats 
have been yet sent on, although, by certain in- 
telligence, there were not less than ten thousand 
suits laying ready, long before the sailing of the 
first division for America. 

It is said that they will yet be sent by Captain 
Paul Jones, in the Ariel; should that be the 
case, his arrival may be prevented by the inter- 
vention of a superior force; and the chances are 
so much against him, that I see nothing but the 
most gloomy prospects with respect to this es- 
sential article. 

lam therefore induced to call upon the Ho- 
norable Council to adopt some mode to procure 
Airesh supply of blankets and winter clothing, 
por the officers and privates belonging to the 
state of Pennsylvania, The weather begins to 
pinch—hard necessity obliges us to be econo- 

ists—our soldiers’ uniforms are much worn 
ind out of repair—we have adopted the idea of 
‘urtailing the coats, to repair the elbows and 
Pther defective parts, for which we shall imme- 
‘ately want needles and thread; will your Ex- 
“iency be so obliging as to direct them to be 
Aitctead and sent to camp, with the other 
"es, with all possible despatch; and to.appoint 
_“‘enant Dungan, of the sixth Pennsylvania 
pe in place of the gentleman lately dis- 
ting the service, by the sentence of a general 
‘Ourt Martial. 
Bei.. (could with truth inform you, that our 
ot bei, S were altering for the better: but that 
ae 198 the case, I must earnestly request a 

“Ul perusal of my letter of the 17th ultimo, 
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and a due attention to such parts as may in your 
opinion merit it—among others, that of sending 
us a supply of hard cash, for the purpose of pay- 
ing the recruits we have already inlisted on this 
ground, and as much more as you can conveni- 
ently afford. I believe the number is somewhere 
between thirty and forty, and more inlisting 
every day. 

Ihave just received the inclosed from the 
Marquis Lafayette. I would advise you to look 
to your own bay and river; but, from circumstan- 
ces, am rather of opinion the Chesapeake willbe 
their point of operation: they have certainly 
sailed; and it is also said that the Cork fleet ar- 
rived the day before yesterday. 

I have the honour to be, with singular esteem, 
your Excellency’s most obedient, and very hum- 
ble servant, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

N. B. Is there not some design in incumbering 
Pennsylvania with a regiment of artificers, &c. 
&ec., and reducing your operating army to six 
regiments? Connecticut is not entitled to it, but 
will be as powerful in the field as Pennsylvania. 
Why should not they have a proportion of arti- 
ficers, &c., and you eight regiments of infantry? 
I don’t like appearances. 

Camp at Totaway, 25th Oct. 1780. 

Dear Sir,—I did myself the honour to address 
you on the 17th instant, and took the liberty to 
ask for a quantity of thread and needles, to be 
forwarded by Mr. Little, but as he came away 
without them, I must beg leave to reiterate my 
request, and desire that they may be sent on 
with all possible despatch, as every day adds to 
our distress, and renders an immediate supply 
of these articles indispensably necessary. 

I believe that no army before this was ever 
putto such shifts in order to have even the ap- 
pearance of uniformity. When the charge of 
the Pennsylvania division devolved on me, after 
the removal of General St, Clair to the command 
of the left wing, I thought of an expedient of 
reducing the heterogenity of new, old, cocked, 
and slouched hats, and pieces of hats, to infantry 
caps; in which we succeeded very well, by 
making three decent caps out of one tolerable 
and two very ordinary hats; to which we added, 
as an embellishment, a white plumeand a comb, 
surmounted with flowing, red horse hair. We 
shall now try the experiment of making three 
short coats out of three old, tattered long ones. 
I must acknowledge that they would suit much 
better for the spring than fall, but without some- 
thivg done in this way, we shall be naked in the 
course of two or three weeks; nor will even this 
expedient answer longer than Christmas, For 
God’s sake use every possible means to procure 
clothing, for both officers and men, by that time 
at farthest, 

I must again request you to forward a quan- 
tity of hard cash, for the purpose of recruiting. 
If we had it at this period we could enlist a con- 
siderable number of the new levies, who are 
much preferable to any which Colonel Nichols 
sends us; nor should we be imposed on by ¢ 
serters. I have already mentioned my ide 
this subject, in my letter of the 17th u! 
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ehief, * Haud passibus xquis:”’—thus addressed 
the President of Pennsylvania. 

Camp at Steenrapia, 17th September, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—-At the commencement of this cam- 
paign we had the most flattering expectations 
from the promised succours of his most christian 
Majesty, as well as from the exertions of these 
States, but the intervention ofa superior fleet 
to that of our allies in these seas, the blockade 
of Brest, in which port the second division in- 
tended for America is shut up, and the tedious 
delay, and at length a total prevention of opera- 
tion in the West Indies, together with the re- 
cent military check we have experienced in 
South Carolina, and the deficiency of promised 
aid and supplies in the United States, have ma- 
terially altered the complexion of affairs. 

In this situation I have been called upon by 
his Excellency to give my opinion in writing, of 
what I may deem the most advisable mode of 
conduct or most feasable point of operation. 

The actual arrival of Sir G. Rodney, with 10 
sail of the line at Sandy Hook, will, when joined 
by Admiral Arbuthnot’s command, amount to 
between 20 and 26 sail. The Countde Guichen 
is said to be on the coast with 18, and the Count 
de Ternay at Rhode Island with 8, in all 26, 
so that the forces will be nearly on an equality; 
hence we have little ground to expect any thing 
capital taking place. Could any period be fixed 
for the arrival of the second division from Brest, 
so as to place our allies in the sovereignty of 
these seas, I should not be at a loss on the occa- 
sion; but as this is eventual, I must acknowledge 
that I see nothing but a choice of difficulties left 
to determine upon. Among others, that of ex- 
periencing every extreme of distress at this 
stage of the campaign, for want of provisions is 
of the most alarming nature, and would of itself 
be sufficient to defeat any, the best plan in the 
power ofa General to design. 

When I look to a period fast approaching, 1 
discover the most gloomy prospects and distress- 
ing objects presenting themselves; and when I 
consider the mass of people who now compose 
this army will dissolve by the first of January, 
except a little corps enlisted for the war, badly 
paid, and worse fed, I dread the consequence, 
as these melancholy facts may have a most un- 
happy influence on their minds, when oppo- 
sed to a well appointed, puissant, and desolating 
army. 

Should Sir Henry Clinton profit by former 
errors, and commence the General; should he 
wait that season, and pour like a deluge upon a 
naked country, and once more possess your Ca- 
pital, I have but too much reason to dread, that 
by an introduction of civil government, he would 
find many, very many, adherents; and perhaps 
great numbers of converts we at present least 
suspect, 

I know that you are not to learn that the fide- 
lity of not every Southern State is to be abso- 
lutely relied on, and that some of the landed in- 
terest of your State would not have strong ob- 
jections to submit to the former government; and 
1 can from my own knowledge, but not without 
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much pain, assure you, that very many of the 
agriculturists of this State Appear to wish for 
peace on any terms, Owing to the manner in 
which we have been necessitated to ration our 
troops and forage our horses, which is truly dis. 
tressing to them, and affords but very partial 
relief to us; yet, little as it is, it has hitherto pre. 
vented a dissolution of this army. I know that 
the exhibition of a picture of this kind will be 
painful to a gentleman, who from principle, as 
well as his exalted station, must be interested, 
deeply interested, in the fate of America. Yet 
it is a duty which, as a citizen and a soldier, | 
owe to you, my country, and myself, to present 
it in its true colors, and also to assure you that [ 
am not influenced by any apprehensions for m 
own liberty and safety. 1 have fully and delibe. 
rately considered every possible vicissitude of 
fortune, and know that it is notin the power of 
Britain to subjugate a mind determined to be 
free, and at all events, whilst master of my own 
sword, I am governor of my own fate. I there- 
fore only fear, but greatly fear, for that of my 
country, and would wish to warn her of the dan- 
ger, and to point out the only mode which, in 
my opinion, can possibly rescue her from impent- 
ing ruin, 

We have it yet in our power to remedy or 
correct former mistakes, and to rise superior to 
every difficulty and danger. This, however, can 
only be done by a foreign loan, and by the com. 
pletion of your regiments. The Eastern States 
seem fully convinced of their error, and from 
the best intelligence, will exert every power to 
complete their quotas of troops for the war.— 
Pennsylvania in this will have greatly the ad- 
vantage; the levies now in camp are enlisting 
upon trust. Whilst this spirit is up, I wish we 
were furnished with some hard cash; this is the 
time to take them—if we wait much longer, the 
termination of their service will be so near, that 
nothing will induce them to re-enlist. Add to 
this that those men are now on the spot, that 
there is no danger of being imposed on by de- 
serters, and that every man we enlist we are sure 
of; in addition to all which, they have acquired 
some discipline and adroitness in exercising anc 
maneuvering, in consequence of the close a 
tention and indefatigable industry of our officers, 
which they will continue to apply with unwes 
ried zeal. 

I would beg leave further to suggest, whether 
good policy does not dictate the making of . 
true representation to the court of France of ou! 
situation with respect to finances, as well as the 
propriety of telling her that we can no longer 
continue this unequal contest without the aid of 
hard money, with which, if they will furnish us; 
we will secure our independency and repay be! 
when able. 

Adieu, my dear ye and believe me your Es- 

’s most obedient 
opens ANTHONY WAYNE. 

His Excellency, Jos. Rev. he 

As the immediately preceding letter to t , 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and the correspon 
ence which follows between General Way" 
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the Governor and others, will fully develop the 
causes Which produced the memorable revolt of 
the Pennsylvania line, on the Ist of January, 
1781, it is hoped that they will be perused with 
interest, and that the reader will be gratified by 
thus acquiring a knowledge of the exertions 
used by the President of Pennsylvania and the 
commander of her troops, (General Wayne,) in 
in guarding against an occurrence which threat- 
ened such disastrous results to the glorious cause 
which those two valuable officers laboured, in 
their respective spheres of action, with so much 
zeal and indefatigable industry. 

In order that no embarrassment may be crea- 
ted with reference to the correspondence on 
this occasion, that between General Wayne, 
President Reed and others, will first be given; 
and after this, that between Generals Washing- 
tonand Wayne, closing with the catastrophe. 

Camp Totoway, 17th October, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—In my letter of the 26th July, I 
informed you that [ had it in command from his 
Excellency, General Washington, to ask for as 
much red cloth as would be sufficient to face 
the uniforms of the troops belonging to this state; 
that the clothing which had arrived was all blue, 
faced with white, &c, &c. 

I am extremely sorry to be necessitated to 
contradict the account of the arrival of the cloth- 
ing. Ihave itagain in command from the Ge- 
neral to acquaint you and the Honorable Coun- 
cil, that the intelligence he has just received is, 
that through the culpable neglect of our agents 
in France, not more than thirteen hundred coats 
have been yet sent on, although, by certain in- 
telligence, there were not less than ten thousand 
suits laying ready, long before the sailing of the 
first division for America. 

It is said that they will yet be sent by Captain 
Paul Jones, in the Ariel; should that be the 
case, his arrival may be prevented by the inter- 
vention of a superior force; and the chances are 
so much against him, that I see nothing but the 
most gloomy prospects with respect to this es- 
sential article. 
lam therefore induced to call upon the Ho- 
norable Council to adopt some mode to procure 
afresh supply of blankets and winter clothing, 
for the officers and privates belonging to the 
state of Pennsylvania. The weather begins to 
pinci—hard necessity obliges us to be econo- 
mists—our soldiers’ uniforms are much worn 
and out of repair—we have adopted the idea of 
rurtailing the coats, to repair the elbows and 
other defective parts, for which we shall imme- 
ately want needles and thread; will your Ex- 
ellency be so obliging as to direct them to be 
procured and sent to camp, with the other 
tores, with all possible despatch; and to.appoint 
oStenant Dungan, of the sixth Pennsylvania 
“silent, in place of the gentleman lately dis- 
'issed the service, by the sentence of a general 
Ourt martial, 

Pe Wish I could with truth inform you, that our 
By sea Were altering for the better: but that 
welt t the case, I must earnestly request a 
“perusal of my letter of the 17th ultimo, 
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and a due attention to such parts as may in your 
opinion merit it—among others, that of sending 
us a supply of hard cash, for the purpose of pay- 
ing the recruits we have already inlisted on this 
ground, and as much more as you can conveni- 
ently afford. I believe the number is somewhere 
between thirty and forty, and more inlisting 
every day. 

Ihave just received the inclosed from the 
Marquis Lafayette. I would advise you to look 
to your own bay and river; but, from circumstan- 
ces, am rather of opinion the Chesapeake will be 
their point of operation: they have certainly 
sailed; and it is also said that the Cork fleet ar- 
rived the day before yesterday. 

I have the honour to be, with singular esteem, 
your Excellency’s most obedient, and very hum- 
ble servant, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

N. B. Is there not some design in incumbering 
Pennsylvania with a regiment of artificers, &c. 
&c., and reducing your operating army to six 
regiments? Connecticut is not entitled to it, but 
will be as powerful in the field as Pennsylvania. 
Why should not they have a proportion of arti- 
ficers, &c., and you eight regiments of infantry? 
I don’t like appearances. 

Camp at Totaway, 25th Oct. 1780. 

Dear Sir,—I did myself the honour to address 
you on the 17th instant, and took the liberty to 
ask for a quantity of thread and needles, to be 
forwarded by Mr. Little, but as he came away 
without them, I must beg leave to reiterate my 
request, and desire that they may be sent on 
with all possible despatch, asevery day adds to 
our distress, and renders an immediate supply 
of these articles indispensably necessary. 

I believe that no army before this was ever 
put to such shifts in order to have even the ap- 
pearance of uniformity. When the charge of 
the Pennsylvania division devolved on me, after 
the removal of General St, Clair to the command 
of the left wing, I thought of an expedient of 
reducing the heterogenity of new, old, cocked, 
and slouched hats, and pieces of hats, to infantry 
caps; in which we succeeded very well, by 
making three decent caps out of one tolerable 
and two very ordinary hats; to which we added, 
as an embellishment, a white plumeand a comb, 
surmounted with flowing, red horse hair. We 
shall now try the experiment of making three 
short coats out of three old, tattered long ones. 
I must acknowledge that they would suit much 
better for the spring than fall, but without some- 
thivg done in this way, we shall be naked in the 
course of two or three weeks; nor will even this 
expedient answer longer than Christmas. For 
God’s sake use every possible means to procure 
clothing, for both officers and men, by that time 
at farthest, 

I must again request you to forward a quan- 
tity of hard cash, for the purpose of recruiting. 
If we had it at this period we could enlist a con. 
siderable number of the new levies, who are 
much preferable to any which Colonel Nichols 
sends us; nor should we be imposed on by de- 
serters. I have already mentioned my ideas on 
this subject, in my letter of the 17th ult. 
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Captain Finney, the bearer of this, waits on 
your Excellency in behalf of the Captains and 
subalterns of the line. I am Confident that every 
reasonable requisition will be attended to, and 
1 believe that the gentlemen will make no other. 
I could not deny the indulgence of permitting 
one of their body to attend the Honourable 
Council. It is not a time to tamper with their 
feelings. 

You will have the goodness to pardon this 
freedom, and believe me, with much esteem, 
your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Josera Reep, Esq. 

The worthy and patriotic President of Penn- 
sylvania, as soon as circumstances would admit, 
thus replied to the General’s addresses: — 

Philadelphia, October 31st, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—An affecting family incident, and a 
long absence from the city, have conspired to 
make mea bad correspondent, as I have some 
of your favors unanswered. I must beg you to 
excuse it, and be assured I shall take the first 
opportunity to revise them, and, if not out of 
season, do every thing in my power to com- 
ply with your requests. The raising of asum of 
hard money is not only much to be desired, but 
really seems to be indispensably necessary, not 
only for the recruiting service, but the pay of 
the army and support of our prisoners on Long 
Island. Ifall parties united, and would.or once 
agree to promote and support it, I see nothing 
impracticable or difficult; but if we seek to please 
rather than to serve—to be popular rather than 
useful—our distresses I fear will accumulate 
rather than diminish, and we shall exhibit tothe 
world the strange spectacle of a people perishing 
by poverty in the lap of plenty and abundance. 
‘There are some changes in the legislature which 
I hope will be productive of public good. ‘Too 
great sameness of sentiment sometimes rather 
stagnates than advances business; andif we can 
unite in the great business of supplying the army 
and supporting the great cause, the determina- 
tion will have more weight than if proceeding 
from men supposed to be in one interest. Dif- 
ferences in smaller matters are of no great con- 
sequence. One of your friends (and I hope 1 
may still consider him as mine) will have a voice 
and influence—your sentiments will probably 
have weight with him, and be of real service.— 
For my own part, when I look round and see 
how many are absorbed in pursuits of wealth, 
and how difficult it is to engage their minds to 
attend to the calls of their country, I cannot help 
more and more esteeming those who disinterest- 
edly devote themselves to its service; nor shall 
I omit any opportunjty to pay a due regard to 
their merits, whenever found inthe civil or mili- 
tary lines. 

Tam much concerned at the disappointment of 
the clothing, and more especially as our treasury 
is so low, by the repeated drafts for old debts 
and present necessities, as to incapacitate us from 
rendering the assistance we would wish, As to 
credit, neither a plentiful city nor an abounding 

fo country w:ll give us any; so that the public may 
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be truly compared to the ass between the ty, 





bundles. I fear it will not be practicableto form ; 
a winter camp. Would it not be more advisable e 
to hut in divisions in different States, wher ; 
supplies can be secured, than risk the de. 

sertion and discontent of last winter? The ey. ! 
posed country and the occupied country yill . 


then feel how much more it is their interest t 
support the army on its proper ground, and . 
have sentiments which feeling only can excite, 

Turner shall have orders to send the needles 
and thread required. 1 hope the stores have 
got safe, and flatter myself, that before long, | 
shall have the pleasure to inform you of a suc. 
cessful state negotiation for the supply of the 
army, as well as support of publiccredit. We 
have been very ample in our orders, and though 
slander and prejudice seem to be busy as to the 
character and abilities of our agent, I have no 
doubt he will approve himself an industrious and 
an honest man—two qualities that all our foreign 
agents do not possess. We have been so disap- 
pointed in all Congressional supplies, that | 
would depend upon them nv longer; nor could 
I think it reasonable or proper to ask brave and 
suffering soldiers to shiver away future” winters 
upon expectations which have so often failed, 
though I believe with much regret on this side 
the water. If we could have commanded 4 
competent sum of money, I should have urged 
a large purchase at Boston, but this we could 
not effect; and te add to our difficulties, prices 
and exchange are constantly rising. We heard 
from Mr. Searle within ten days of his port, so 
that in a little time I hope we shall learn hispros- 
pects, if not receive his supplies. Blankets we 
shall endeavour to procure immediately, and i 
you can patch and mend for a little time, I hope 
we shall not have occasion to ask you to do s 
hereafter. 1am told there isa new arrangement 
of the army, but have not seen it. I shall cer 
tainly ever oppose artificers being regimented 
with any military rank.—We have had too muc! 
of this. 

We have this day a report of a fresh success (0 
the southward, in the capture ofa great quantity 
of Indian goods, passing through the country 
corrupt the Cherokee Indians, Captain Finn); 
the bearer, can give you more particulars. 
presume it will not be long before we have the 
pleasure of seeing you in this place, as the s% 
son for business is nearly over, and I hope "é 
troops will not be kept long out of winter 
quarters. ' 

I am, dear Sir, with much esteem, your 0% 
dient, and very humble servant, 

General Warne. JOSEPH REED. 

Camp Totaway, 7th Nov. 178). 

Dear Sir,—I was honoured with yours of te 
31st ultimo, and sincerely lament that gold, t® 
common pest of human felicity, should so abs 
the minds of gentlemen of the first influencea” 
abilities, as to prevent them from exerting eve 
power to rescue their country from impen’ 
ruin—for whatever they may think of public ® 
fairs, we never stood upon such perilous grou" 
as the present, 



































































The period is fast approaching when Ameriea 
will have only the skeleton of an army to oppose 
the British, and even that destitute of almost 
every comfort and necessary of life; whilst that 
ofthe enemy are in high expectations, well ap- 
pointed, and fully prepared and instructed to 
improve the favourable crisis, in which we are 
most vulnerable, in order to obtain territory to 























to go to the European market with. 
and Isit not very probable that Russia and the 
te, other Northern States will not only call upon, 
les but demand the belligerent powers to meet in 
ave convention this winter, in order to restore peace 
an to the European and American world?—Will 
suc they not offer themselves as mediators?—over- 
the tures must necessarily follow. France is bound 
We in honour to insist upon the independence of 
ugh America as a preliminary; to which Britain will 
the certainly object—but, to evince her moderation 
» no and pacific disposition, may, as an ultimatum, 
sand propose, that all such States as (at the time of the 
elgn ratification) are in the full powers and peaceable 
sap possession of government and independence, 
at | shall remain so—and that all those whose capi- 
ould tals and sea-port towns are garrisoned by and 
and under the influence of the British government, 
nters to beand continue subjects to her, agreeably to 
iled, the charters and laws antecedent to 1763. 
side 1 do not know what weight such plausible 
ed a overtures may have with a general conventisn, 
rgedl but have my apprehensions, and sincerely wish 
could that we may not be reduced to the necessity of 
rices fighting over our own battles. I suppose fora 
heard moment the possibility of their being adopted; let 
rt, 80 ls examine the map of America, and see how it 
pros- will then stand. 
is we Canada, Nova Scotia, the Floridas, New York, 
nd if South Carolina, and Georgia,—can I stop there, 
hope or must | have the painful idea of annexing ano- 
do $0 ther State to the British dominion?—Is there an 
ement American, either in the civil or military line, base 
1 cer enough to submit to such conditions? —** Forbid 
ented ithonour, and forbid it virtue”? Permit me to 
much draw a veil over the horrid picture, and to im- 
preas every gentleman with the absolute expe- 
cess t0 diency of doing away all party prejudice.—With 
yantity tegard to the constitution, it will be time enough 
atry to to take that up when we have fully determined 
Finny; whether we shall have any left to contend for.— 
rs. | At present every power ought to be exerted in 
ve the establishing magazines, replenishing our ex- 
ne sear austed treasury, and a completion of the quota 
pe the of troops; which may once more place us in a 
winte’ Mimsituation not only to defend this country from 
| epredation, but by one of those fortuitous 
yr obe- Cvents which sometimes happens, to reclaim the 
Rround we have lost. I know the character of 
JED. ose we are to contend with—they will certainly 
(78). omamit themselves in the course of the winter, 
of the tom & presumption that we shall not be in force 
yd, the > meet them in the field; you may rest assured 
 absot? hat they have changed their mode of operation, 
noeat! Mend if we improve the present moment, we shall 
evel! Mime Rectually frustrate it. 
pending Imust beg leave once more to refer you to my 
iblic . etter of the 17th September, on the subject of 
groul “crutting, &¢., and also to suggest, that in place 
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of raising a corps of 480 artificers, you agree to 
enlist a due proportion with the other States; 
as, from the nature of the service, they will ne- 
cessarily be detached to every point of operation 
from Canada to Georgia; which will add to the 
difficulty of sending them the usval supplies, 
besides the almost impracticability of procuring 
so many in the State; and in place of the whole, 
you agree to a seventh regiment of infantry for 
the defence of the western frontier; which will 
leave us six regiments, or two complete bri- 
gades, in the field. General Irvine will have it 
more in his power to explain this matter viva 
voce than I can attempt to do on paper. I there- 
fore must beg leave to refer you to him on that 
subject, as well as other matters, 

Interim, I have the honour to be, with much 
esteem, your Excellency’s most obedient, hum- 
ble servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

To His Excellency, Josrru Rexp, Esq., Presi- 
dent State of Pennsylvania. 

General Wayne, always desirous of availing 
himself of any hint from which his country might 
possibly derive benefit, in pursuance of that 
which was given in the President’s letter of the 
SIst, thus addressed the following named dis- 
tinguished members of the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly:— 

4 Camp at Totoway, 9th Nov. 1780. 

Gentlemen,—From mistaken ideas in our civil 
councils, with respect to the termination of this 
war, the culpable neglect of our agents in 
France, and a variety of intervening circumstan- 
ces, weare likely to experience greater extremes 
of distress, if possible, for want of clothing for 
the troops this winter, than at any period since 
the commencement of this contest, and that at 
a crisis when the temper of the soldiery will be 
much soured by the incorporation of regiments, 
and obliging them to continue in the service af- 
ter a considerable number of very excellent offi- 
cers retire from it,—officers whom they have 
been taught to follow and obey, not so much from 
any local attachments in this country or pecu- 
niary reward, as from personal affection and 
gratitude to, and confidence in, gentlemen under 
whom they have fought and bled, and participa- 
ted in every vicissitude of fortune in common 
with them—lI say, whenthese officers retire from 
the field, and many of them will be necessitated 
to do so in conformity toa late act of Congress, it 
will require the utmost exertions and address of 
those who continue, to conciliate their affections 
and to prevent desertion and mutiny; nor will it 
be in their power to prevent these consequences 
unless the situation of the soldiers is rendered 
not only comfortable but desirable, by imme- 
diately furnishing each man with a handsome and 
complete suit of uniform, some hard cash towards 
making up his depreciation of pay, a fulland due 
allowance of provision, ana a regular supply of 
state stores. Whatever gentlemen may think 
of matters, for my own part, I very much. 
dread the Ides of January; it will be the crisis in 
which we shall be the most vulnerable, and, as I 
have already observed, in which the minds of 
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the troops will be most susceptible of impres- 
sions injurious to this service; and 1 have ground 
to believe that will be the season in which the 
enemy are instructed to operate. Should they 
then advance, and find our troops wretchedl 
appointed and pinchingly fed, the prospect will 
not be very flattering on our side; for we shall 
find it full as difficult a task to introduce a con- 
viction into our people, that the articles of pro- 
vision and warm clothing ate non-essentials in a 
winter's campaign, as it was for Peter to pass a 
piece of brown loaf upon Martin and Jack for 
good mutton and Burgundy. 

No, gentlemen, it is impossible;—the first and 
keenest feelings of nature, hunger and cold, are 
not to be reasoned down by sophistry; especially 
if your adversaries make use of a more effectual 
argument, by holding out an immediate relief in 
one hand, and an invitation to partake of 
their friendship and plenty in the other. 


Believe me, gentlemen, that this is not a pic- 
ture drawn by fancy’s pencil; itis taken from the 
life, and it has stamped too indelible an impres- 
sion upon my mind to be removed.  Per- 
mit me to assure you, that it is not the prowess 
of our enemy I dread, but their taking advantage 
of our necessitous situation and internal disunion 
—neither of which they are to learn. ‘They will 
therefore attempt to attain by a winter’s manau- 
vre, att and corruption, that which they cannot 


hope te accomplish by open force. 

It is, gentlemen, greatly in your power to frus- 
trate and blast their most sanguine views, by 
making the first overtures to a union among 


yourselves. Let me, therefore, as a friend and 
fellow-citizen, cell upon you, inthe most solemn 
manner, to meet the other part of the Assembly 
and Council with temper. Let party prejudice 
subside; meddle not now with the constitution, 
as the time is drawing near when the magnum 
concilium of Pennsylvania will be necessarily 
convened to decide upon its case. Exert every 
power for the immediate completion of your 
quota of troops; establish magazines of provision; 
adopt some efficacious measure to procure a 
quantity of specie; and, at all events, find means 
to clothe the soldiers belonging to this State by 
the first of January. 

For which purpose I must refer you to the 
clothier-general, who will be able to give you 
the proper information upon this last head. I 
have been very full in my letters of the 17th 
September and 7th inst. to his Excellency, Go- 
vernor Reed, on the subject of recruiting and 
other essential matters, which probably will 
come officially before you. 

You will have the goodness to excuse this 
freedom, and permit me once more to urge the 
absolute necessity of unanimity, which is of the 
first importance in saving this country from im- 
pending ruin. 

I have the honour to be, with’ much esteem, 
your most obedient, and very humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Ronert Morris, Henny Hix, Suarr Derany, 
Samvet Morais, Esquires. 
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Camip at Totaway, 19.h Nov. 173) 

Dear Sir,—Whilst Colonel Temple’s seryant 
is waiting on horse-back, I take the liberty again 
to mention the absolute necessity of forwardin 
a quantity of hard cash and state stores with ih 
possible despatch, in order to keep our people 
in temper, as well as an inducement to the new 
levies to enlist. Our honor and credit are noy 
plighted for near 200 half joes, to the soldiers 
who have enlisted on trust. 

I expect to march this division for winter quar. 
ters in a few days, which will be in the Vicinity of 
Morristown; the other part of the army will take 
post at West Point and the neighbourhood of 
New Windsor. 

Time will not permit me to mention matters 
of consequence. I find that I shall havea very 
fatiguing and difficult task of duty during the 
winter, and, from some hints, not of the most 
pleasing nature. For God’s sake direct every 
exertion to be used in procuring a complete 
uniform forthe line, which, with some hard cash 
towards making up the depreciation, will enable 
me to prevent, very probably, disagreeable con. 
sequences, restore content, and render this line 
not only respectable in the eyes of our friends 
and honourable to the State, but terrible to our 
enemies. 

Interim, I have the hononr to be your Excel 
iency’s most obedient, and very humble servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Governor REeEp. 

Philadelphia, November, 1780. 

_ Dear Sir,—I have received two of your favars 
since I wrote last; the dates I do not recollect, 
as they were immediately sent to the House of 
Assembly. Ishould be happy to comply with 
your requests, both as to the bard money and 4 
new supply of stores, if it was in our power; but 
you are too well acquainted with the nature of 
our government not to be sensible that mone) 
matters lay entirely with the House of Assem- 
bly. Ihave long wished to see some effectual 
modes taken to raise a sum of hard money {or 
the purposes you mention zs well as others, but 
I do not see any probability of it at present. As 
there are some of your particular friends in the 
House, perhaps your recommendation will be 0! 
use if warmly urged; mine has hitherto failed— 
A number of gentlemen who are very great sul 
ferers by the war, and devoted much time to the 
public business with little or no compensatiol, 
subscribed a handsome sum of money for th 
purpose of recruiting, which has been laid out 
in that service and the apprehending deserte", 
though I believe many of the former fell under 
the latter description immediately afterwards. 

Our situation is equally unfortunate as to the 
state stores, for the money issued by the state 
for the purpose of raising supplies has been * 
completely run down by prejudice and opp 
tion here, that it will not be taken in the stores 
and we have neither continental money nor §° 
or silver to goto market with. Let the Asse 
bly supply us with the means, and we shall 4° 
the business with great pleasure; you must % 
knowledge, from the clothing last year and the 
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; supplies constantly furnished, that while we had 


ant money you had no reason to complain. _Many 
ain new members have come intothe House with ex- 
ing pectations to lower taxes, not to increase them, 
all and still less to change them in any degree from 

ple paper to specie. It will therefore be very un- 
vew pleasant to disappoint themselves and their con- 
now stituents, who expect very different matters from 
ers them. Any letters that you orany of the general 
oficers think proper to write me on these 

tar. subjects, I shall communicate to the Hoiisc- -of 
ty of which 1 must repeat, that unless they do supply 
take the treasury withknoney of some solid value, we 
d of cannot procure “pe articles requested. The 
sale of confiscated estates has hitherto been of 

tters great use to us in the purchase of state stores, 
very but that is now otherwise appropriated—if you 
* the have them in meal you cannot have them in malt. 


most 1 am really concerned at® the present appear- 





very ance, as 1 could have wished on your arrival at 
plete winter quarters to have sent up some comfort- 
cash able clothing, and fresh supply of stores, before 
nable the winter setin and the temporary enlistments 
COI expired. Iam fully sensibie of the policy and 
s line utility of using the means suggested by you, and 
ends never more wished to be possessed of the phi- 
O our losopher’s stone, which turned other metals into 
old. 

Excel ar went from here a few days ago, 
rvant, 


and wrote me a letter from Trenton containing 
NE. an extract of one from you, in which I think you 
must be mistaken that spirits had been in camp 



























780, the month preceding, as Mr. - had, as I 
favors am informed, taken up a two month’s supply in 
ollect, August and a fresh supply in October. I must 
use ol now acquaint you that Mr. ’*s appointment 
y with never was pleasing to the Council, and his mode 
and » of conducting the business has been less so, as 
er; Dut he does not possess that punctuality and regu- 
ure of larity in his accounts and returns which marked 
mone) Captain Zeigler’s management; neither has he 
Assem- conformed to our directions in a variety of par- 
Fectuat ticulars. We have therefore re-appointed Mr. 
yey for Zeigler, and added the office of state clothier, 
rs, but which we think may be executed by one person, 
nt. As and so save the public one officer. One direc- 
sin the tion we gave Mr. which seemed to meet 
ll be al ho attention, viz: when the stores were near out 
ailed.— to send down an account of his issues and a new 
peat sul draught, which the commissioners here would 
e to the execute, and we would send him word to come 
nsation and take care of them. But it really seemed to 
for i us, that the exertion was to get rid of the stores, 
laid 0! Hand then come to Philadelphia to stay for weeks 
eserters Mimetogether at the public expense. On the last oc- 
Lunde! Bcasion he pleaded your orders, but I frankly told 
wards. Him that T was persuaded you would not give an 
s to the rder contradictory to ours, knowingly; but, 
the state ‘tPPosing such a case, ours would claim the 
been * Miepreterence, as this is a civil, not a military busi- 
1 oppos *88. These stores have amounted to a very 
e wag reat sum of money, and I fear Mr. ———— has 
nor oe ot distributed them with the prudence and 
eA nb conomy our exhausted finances require. They 
ms > ME © D€en issued on returns of above 3000 pri- 
8 the ates and 500 officers, After due allowances to 


ank, we cannot pretend that we have such a 
‘ 35 
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number in the field; and when General Washing- 
‘on sends us a return to stimulate enlistment, 
the contrary is too conspicuous. I would not, 
in a matter of this kind, deal out the bounty of 
the state with golden scales, and therefore never 
objected to the issues, as | am too well ae- 
quainted with the military life not to be sensible 
that much more is necessary to an officer than 
a bare support, and that as the pay is so con- 
temptible in its nominal state, it must be made 
up in some other way. We know it is usual at 
camp to exchange with the country people, and 
for my own part, I was always pleased that the 
officers could in this way be accommodated, but 
it must be allowed, that under Mr. *s ad- 
ministration, the demand has been growing very 
rapidly. 

We wish that Mr. would settle his ac- 
counts, that Mr. Zeigler would accept the ap- 
pointment. Send me (not the commissioners 
here) an accurate return of the troops entitled to 
draw these refreshments, and the moment our 
treasury will admit, we will forward what can be 
procured; unless the depreciation being now 
made up in another way, and that very amply, 
any alteration should take effect. You must be 
sensible, and the voice of the whole army, from 
the General to the drummer, confirm it, that no 
state has paid such attention to its troops as we 
have. Sound policy and due regard to the state 
will suggest the putting some bounds to expec- 
tations and demands, which, though they may 
be granted for the present, will, if irksome and 
too burthensome, be refused or evaded in the 
end. The sentiments of the people at large do 
not go with-the present plan of the Assembly, 
and I very much fear it will so interfere with the 
necessary and immediate arrangements as to be 
productive of many inconveniences, both to the 
troops and the state. I think I could have con- 
vinced the gentlemen sent down here of this, if 
I had beenconsulted, but this I suppose wasnot 
deemed necessary after the new House met. I 
have no friends to promote nor interests to serve 
but those of my country. My public speeches, 
my private conduct, must show every man how 
much I wish to see the army vigorously strength. 
ened and honourably supported; but if I think 
the measures pursued in any instance prejudicial 
to the general interest, I shall esteem it my 
duty to mention it; and I am persuaded every 
sensible candid officer will approve and respect 
me for it, for I hope the citizen will never be lost 
in the American officer. 

Let me hear from you respecting your winter 
quarters, Mr. Searle is safe arrived; in my next 
I will inform you what may be expected from 
him. Inthe meantime, I am, dear Sir, your obe- 
dient and very humble servant, 

JOSEPH REED. 





General Warne. 
Mount Kemble, 16th Dec. 1780. 
Dear Sir,—Your favor, without date, inclosing 
Captain Zeigler’s appointment, as state clothier 
and issuing commissary of stores, | had the honor 
to receive a few days since. 
You very justly observed to Mr. ——-— that 
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had I been made acquainted with your instruc- 
tions to him, I would not have attempted to con- 
travene them, unless circumstances would jus- 
tify me; but not having been informed of your 
orders, and finding that there was a very great 
deficiency of supplies upon comparing the en- 
closed returns of issues with the letter of the 
law, together with the good policy, I might say 
absolute expediency, of a liberal donation of 
these comforts at an approaching crisis, induced 
me to order him to Philadelphia—the last rea- 
son operates rather in fuller force at this period. 
I have therefore directed Captain Zeigler to wait 
on your Excellency with the enclosed returns 
and estimate of clothing, on the presumption 
that the most effectual means will be adopted 
to procure a full supply of that essential arti- 
cle. 

You will please to observe that the return of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, 
entitled to receive state stores, are only those 
belonging to the ten regiments of infantry and 
seven companies of artillery, now under my 
command. What number of troops there may 
be in the eighth German and Hazen’s regiments, 
and Moylan’s horse, enlisted for the war, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, I am yet to learn; but 
should conclude, if they draw their supplies 
from Mr. » the total rations, officers in- 
cluded, after making due allowance for rank, 
would not be less than 3,500. However, I have 
derected Mr. to make out and settle his 
accounts with the Honourable Council imme- 
diately, and in the meantime have called upon 
him for the whole amount of state stores issued 
from the 27th of January to this day, being 46 
weeks; by which you will find that the troops 
have not been served one-third of the time.— 
When I mention these facts, | beg to be perfect- 
ly understood. I do not mean to cast any reflec- 
tion upon the conduct of your Excellency or 
the Uonorable Council;—on the contrary, I am 
well assured that nothing on your part was omit- 
tel to render the situation of your officers and 
soldiers as comfortable as the exhausted state of 
the treasury and other circumstances would ad- 
mit; and, although they were not equal to your 
wishes, or their merits and expectations, yet 
they have been such as afforded great relief to 
both officers and soldiers; but those comforts 
being for some time tetally consumed, we are 
reduced to ary bread and beef, with cold water, 
for sustenance. Neither officers nor soldiers 
have received a single drop of spirituous liquors 
from the public magazines since the tenth of 
October, which is 65 days, except one gill of whis- 
key per man some time last month;—added to 
this, the weather begins to pinch, and the old 
war-worn coats an tattered overalls, and what 
was once a poor substitute for a blanket, now 
divided among three soldiers, are but a very 
wretched protection against the winter’s pinch- 
ing cold, drifting snows, and chilling sleets. Our 
soldiery are not devoid of reasoning faculties, 
nor callous to the first feelings ofnature, They 
have now served their country for near five years 
with fidelity, poorly clothed, badly fed, and 
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worse paid;—of the last article, trifling as its 
value is, they have not seen a single paper dol. 
lar, in the way of pay, for nearly twelve months. 

In this situation the enemy begin to work upon 
their passions. Sir H. Clinton has found means 
to circulate a printed proclamation of the 8th 
instant, a copy of which you will see in the en- 
closed paper of the 12th. Captain Zeigler will 
be enabled to inform your Excellency of many 
matters which I do not think proper to commit 
to paper. However, I do not despair of being 
able to restore harmony and content, and to de- 
feat every machination of thef public foe, and 
the more dangerous and lurkir.g incendiary, if 
aided by your Excellency in a-timely supply of 
stores and clothing; but what will ensure success 
will be the immediate passing of the act for 
making up the depreciation of pay.—Give your 
soldiers a landed property, and make their inte- 
rest and that of America reciprocal, and my worl 
for it, they will bleed to death, drop by drop, to 
establish the independency of this country. Qn 
the contrary, should we neglect rewarding ther 
past services, and doing justice to their more 
than Roman virtues, have we not some ground 
to apprehend very disagreeable consequences 
from their defection? Believe me, my dear 
Sir, if something is not immediately done to ren 
der their situation more comfortable, and quiet 
their minds, we have not yet seen the worst side 
of the picture. 


The officers in general, as well as myself, find 
it necessary to stand for hours every day, ex: 
posed to wind and weather, among the poor 
naked fellows, whilst they are working at their 
huts and redoubts, and often assisting with 
our own hands, in order to produce a conviction 
to their minds that we share, and more than 
share, every vicissitude of fortune with them, 
sometimes asking to partake of their bread and 
water. The effect of this conduct is very con 
spicuous—it prevents them murmuring in pub- 
lic; but the delicate eye is hurt, very much hurt, 
at their visible distress, as is the ear of humanity 
at their private complaints. 


Be assured, Sir, that we depend much on your 
interest, and flatter ourselves that this depend 
ance is well-founded, to remove those difficub 
ties and alleviate the distress which is exper 
enced, An immediate supply of hard cash, % 
pay the recruits which we have enlisted for the 
war, is absolutely necessary. The number ak 
ready amounts to 100; we could have retained 
every man, had we have been furnished with 
specie in time. I fear that it is now too late~ 
The mode of recruiting must now be by classing 
the inhabitants and obliging every battalion ® 
furnish a given number of men for the war, By 
a certain day, which I wish the earliest possible, 
to. the end that we may have it in our power © 
reduce them to some discipline before the ope™ 
ing of the campaign, as we will probably take 
the field in conjunction with some of the rst 
corps of France. That it may be productive of a 
happy and honourable peace, and that you may 
still continue to hold a conspicuous place in the 
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councils of your country, is the sincere wish of 
your Excellency’s assured friend, &c. 


ANTHONY WAYNE, 


Governor Rzep. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 27th, 1780. 


Dear Sir,—I received your favour of the 16th 
inst. The stores were nearly completed when 
Mr, Zeigler came down, and be set off with them 
yesterday. 1am glad to find that you think we 
have such a number of. men belonging to the 
State as 3500; for as our regulations are strict on 
the point of issuing stores only to those who are 
of the quota of this State, the ascertaining this 
fact will much relieve us from the importunity 
of the General and Congress, on the score of 
filling up our line, as we shall in this case have 
no more than 1621 to raise, instead of 3500. 

1 have the pleasure to inform you, that ‘in 
consequence of a resolution of the House of As- 
sembly, carried into effect by the council, there 
las been a subscription to recruit the seven 
months’ m2n. 12 was in hopes it would have 
been extended farther, as £600 will not go far, 
wid | fear Mr. Delany has mistaken you in 
the business, as in the House it was first propo- 
sed to raise 31000, but he thought $2600 would 
be within your request.. ‘The usual difficulty of 
collecting after subscription still remains in 
some degree. Yesterday 2300 was paid; by 
Monday next we hope to have the whole, which 
will be sent forward by General Potter, who will 
proceed to camp, and with your assistance 
settle the business with the men. General 
Potter being in his office of Counsellor and Jus- 
tice of the Peace, will be the most proper per- 
son to attest the men, as a new attestation will 
be necessary on the occasion, and will bring 
back an account of the disposa! of the money, 
which is necessary in all cases of subscription, 
and which, in this slanderous age, the council 
must attend to for their own safety. 1 have re- 
ceived your favour of the 19th inst. When it is 
conyenient for Mr, — to settle his accounts 
ve hope he will attend. In the exhausted con- 
aition of the treasury, it will be difficult to keep 
up the supply of stores, which we heretofore 
considered as making up the depreciation—al! 
that seems now settled in another and more Sa- 
Uslactory mode. We do not suppose it will be 
expected to be hereafter made up in both ways. 
his matter seems not to have been attended to 
by the officers who attended here; but, as 1 ob- 
serve, you have passed over that part of my for- 
mer letter, I presume you did not choose to 
“xpress any sentiments on that subject, on ac- 
pie of the delicacy of your situation, then 
ving the whole line under your command, As 
jee the one hand, I shall ever think it my duty, 
ant Shall perform it with pleasure, to procure 
= ae y justice and generosity to the troops, so 
thane I shall never press my services on 
Whatever a private or partial aia yaaem 
tree lave none such, and shou e ex- 

J Sorry that my attentions to them should 


© imputed to i i : 
motive. to so impure and dishonouyrable a 
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All 


I am, in haste, but with much esteem, dear Sir, 

your most obedient, humble servant, _ 

JOSEPH REED. 

General Warne. 
———-—— 

From Taies of a Grandfather, 

EDINBURGH CASTLE, 


While Robert Bruce was gradually getting 
possession of the country, and driving out the 
English, Edinburgh, the principal town of Scot- 
land, remained, with its strong castle, in posses- 
sion of the invaders. Sir Thomas Randolph was 
extremely desirous to gain this important place, 
but, as you know, the castle is situated on a 
very steep and lofty rock, so that it is difficult 
or almost impossible even to get up to the foot 
of the walls, much more to climb over them. 
So while Randolph was considering what was to 
be done, there came to him a Scottish genile- 
man, named Francis, who had joined Bruce’s 
standard, and asked tospeak with him in private. 
He then told Randolph that in his youth he had 
lived in the Castle of Edinburgh, and that his 
father had then been keeper of the fortress. It 
happened at that time that Francis was much in 
love with a lady, who lived in a part of the town 
beneath the Castle, which is called the Grass- 
market. Now, ashe could not get out of the 
Castle by day to see his mistress, he had practi- 
sed a way of clambering by night down the Cas- 
tle crag on the south side, and returning up at 
pleasure; when he came to the foot of the wall 
he made use of a ladder to get over it, as it was 
not very high on that point, those who built it 
having trusted to the steepness of the crag. 
Francis hal gone and come so frequently in 
this dangerous manner, that though it was now 
long, he told Randolph that he knew the road so 
well, that he would undertake to guide a small 
party of men, by night, to the bottom of the 
wall, and as they might bring ladders with 
them, there would be no difficulty in scaling it. 
The great risk was, that of their being discover- 
ed by the watchmen while in the act of ascend- 
ing the cliff, in which case every man of them 
must have perished. Nevertheless Randolph did 
not hesitate to attempt the adventure. He 
took with him only thirty, (you must be sure 
they were chosen for activity and courage, ) and 
came one dark night to the foot of the crag, 
which they began to ascend under the guidance 
of Francis, who went before them, upon his 
hands and feet, upon one cliff, and down ano- 
ther, where there was scarce room to support 
themselves. All the while these thirty men 
were obliged to follow in a line, one after the 
other, by a path that was fitter for a cat than a 
man. ‘The noise of a stone falling, or a word 
spoken from one to another, would have alarm. 
ed (ae watchman. They were obliged, there- 
fore, to move with the greatest precaution. 
When they were far up the crag, and near the 
foundation of the wall, they heard the guards 
going their rounds, to see that all was safe in 
and about the Castle. Randolph and his party 
had nothing to do but to lie close and quiet, each 
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man under such crag as he happened to be 
placed, and trust that the guards would pass by 
without noticing them. And while they were 
waiting in breathless alarm, they got a new 
cause of fright. One of the soldiers of the cas- 
tle, willing to startle his comrades, suddenly 
threw a stone from the wall, and cried out, 
*“ Aha, I see you well.”” The stone came thun- 
dering down over the head of Randolph and his 
men, who naturally thought themselves discov- 
ered. If they had stirred, or made the slightest 
noise, they wou'd have been entirely destroyed, 
for the soldiers above might have killed every 
man of them, merely by rolling down stones. 
But being courageous and chosen men, 
they remained quiet, and the English soldiers, 
who thought their comrade was merely playing 
them a trick, (us, indeed, he was,) passed on 
without further examination. Then Randolph 
and his men got up, and came in haste to the 
foot of the wall, which was not above twice a 
man’s height in that place. ‘They planted the 
ladder they had brought, and Francis mounted 
first to show them the way: Sir Andrew Grey, 
a brave knight, followed him, and Randolph him- 
self was the third man who gotover. ‘Then the 
rest followed. When once they were within the 
walls, there was not so much to do, for the gar- 
rison were asleep and unarmed, excepting the 
waich, who were speedily destroyed. ‘hus was 
Edinburgh Castle taken in the year 1312-13. 
—<>————— 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE DISCARDED LOVER. 
A FRAGMENT. 

**#%%* T have passed a day most unconsciona- 
bly lengthened by anxiety and impatience.— 
Yesterday I had obtained a promise to this ef- 
fect,—that Miss P. would let me know if the 
regard I cherished for her could be reciprocated. 
I have been with her all day, and all day she 
was so surrounded by some members of her fa- 
mily, that I had no opportunity of uttering a 
single word upon the subject which alone I cared 
to make the topic of my remarks. I feared 
there was something in this. My attentions 
have been so constant and assiduous, that the 
slightest discernment would comprehend my ob- 
ject. Can there be a pleasure in female bosoms 
to torture and distress those who fall under the 
power of their influence?—Can they be the petty 
tyrants of the day, who would exert their short- 
lived power with the most unsparing cruelty?— 
ifso, ’ll have none of them. The ungenerous 
shall cease to keep me in leading strings;—this 
is my firm resolution and polar star of govern- 
ment; but the application is most difficult. I 
had her company to the last moment of my stay; 
I am not sure she was not under some perturba- 
tion of mind as well as myself—it may be she 
was willing to relieve my feelings, and was pre- 
vented by circumstances beyond her control;— 
these are factsI would give a world to know. 
if I could believe any sympathy of feeling exist- 
ed, my gratitude would carry me very far in 
showing myself worthy of a sentiment so kind. 
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If to coquetry my treatment is to be ascribed 
my pride would impel me to denounce such con. 
duct at every sacrifice of feeling. The day after 
to-morrow she leaves here, perhaps to-morroy: 
how am I to ascertain the cause of my treat. 
ment, whether accidental or premeditated? | 
cannot with propriety visit her again to-morroy, 
and like a whining fool, be kept hanging at her 
elbow in suspense another day; such conduct 
would render me truly a proper subject of con. 
tempt; I would then richly merit my treatment 
of to-day. Mrs. M. will probably arrive to-mor- 
row, whom I have promised to accompany on 
her departure. If she comes, my chance of 
explanation is, I fear, in nubibus—entirely diss- 
pated. I know not how to act, and must submit 
the result to Providence; to the Supreme Ruler 
of universal existence, into whose hands I com- 
mit myself, and to whom I pray to control my 
actions. 
& * € * * ? 


Well, my fate in relation to affairs matrimo. 
nial is to all appearance settled. This morning 
Mrs. M. arrived in W. I heard at the same time 
of the illness of my sister; this, with my previous 
promise to accompany Mrs. M., determined me 
to leave town, and as the next day was the one 
allotted for Mrs. M.’s departure, I resolved to 
pay Miss P. a parting visit, and at once relieve 
my mind from the torture of suspense, by er 
torting, if possible, something like an acknow- 
ledgment, that hereafter my suit might be lis- 
tened to. I went—I saw Mrs. M.,— informed 
her of the necessily I was under to leave town 
immediately—requested her to inform the ladies 
that I would be happy to have the pleasure of 
seeing them in order to take my leave, should 
they still be determined to set off the next morr 
ing. In this I was gratified. Mrs. S. and Miss P. 
entered the room nearly at the same time. | 
Hastily apprised them of my situation, and the 
ostensible object of my visit. In a few moments 
Mrs. 8. remarked the necessity of making prt 
parations for their departure, as an excuse for 
leaving the room. I was left alone with Mus 
P.: my heart throbbed violently—my feelings 
were indescribable. In afew moments I was 
seated by her side. In all the earnestness 
love, the most pure and ardent, I plead the uw 
gency of my situation in apology for requesting 
that she would relieve me from the pain of sue 
pense; that she would tell me that I right) 
without improbability of success, cherish those 
sentiments of affection which I felt were durably 
fixed in my bosom. I declared I was actual 
by the sincerest love; that any, the slightest 1) 
of hope, would afford me happiness exquisite- 
begged that she would show some pity to 0] 
feelings by permitting me to hope: that hop 
would be consolation—would to me be felicity 
Reluctantly and coldly, I thought, f was refet 
red to a former reply to my urgent solicitations 
was met bya declaration that she felt no chang? 
of sentiments towards me, and that it would be 
improper to give me any grounds for a 
ing any hope on the subject. I felt confound 
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man under such crag as he happened to be 
plated, and trust that the guards would pass by 
without noticing them. And while they were 
waiting in breathless alarm, they got a new 
cause of fright. One of the soldiers of the cas- 
tle, willing to startle his comrades, suddenly 
threw a stone from the wall, and cried out, 
“Aha, I see you well.””?’ The stone came thun- 
dering down over the head of Randolph and his 
men, who naturally thought themselves discov- 
ered. If they had stirred, or made the slightest 
noise, they wou'd have been entirely destroyed, 
for the soldiers above might have killed every 
man of them, merely by rolling down stones. 
But being courageous and chosen men, 
they remained quiet, and the English soldiers, 
who thought their comrade was merely playing 
them a trick, (as, indeed, he was,) passed on 
without further examination, Then Randolph 
and his men got up, and came in haste to the 
toot of the wall, which was not above twice a 
man’s height in that place. They planted the 
ladder they had brought, and Francis mounted 
first to show them the way: Sir Andrew Grey, 
a brave knight, followed him, and Randolph him- 
self was the third man who gotover. ‘lhen the 


rest followed. When once they were within the 
walls, there was not so much to do, for the gar- 
rison were usleep and unarmed, excepting the 
waich, who were speedily destroyed. ‘hus was 
Edinburgh Castle taken in the year 1312-13. 


Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 

THE DISCARDED LOVER. 

A FRAGMENT. 

*#*#%** T have passed a day most unconsciona- 
bly lengthened by anxiety and impatience.— 
Yesterday I had obtained a promise to this ef- 
fect,—that Miss P. would let me know if the 
regard I cherished for her could be reciprocated. 
I have been with her all day, and all day she 
was so surrounded by some members of her fa- 
mily, that I had no opportunity of uttering a 
single word upon the subject which alone I cared 
to make the topic of my remarks. I feared 
there was something in this. My attentions 
have been so constant and assiduous, that the 
slightest discernment would comprehend my ob- 
ject. Can there be a pleasure in female bosoms 
to torture and distress those who fall under the 
power of their influence?—Can they be the petty 
tyrants of the day, who would exert their short- 
lived power with the most unsparing cruelty?— 
ifso, P’ll have none of them. The ungenerous 
shall cease to keep me in leading strings;—this 
is my firm resolution and polar star of govern- 
ment; but the application is most difficult. I 
had her company to the last moment of my stay; 
1 am not sure she was not under some perturba- 
tion of mind as well as myself—it may be she 
was willing to relieve my feelings, and was pre- 
vented by circumstances beyond her control;— 
these are facts I would give a world to know. 
If I could believe any sympathy of feeling exist- 
ed, my gratitude would carry me very far in 
showing myself worthy of a sentiment so kind. 
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If to coquetry my treatment is to be ascribed 
my pride would impel me to denounce such cop, 
duct at every sacrifice of feeling. The day afte 
to-morrow she leaves here, perhaps to-morroy: 
how am [I to ascertain the cause of my treat. 
ment, whether accidental or premeditated? | 
cannot with propriety visit her again to-morrow 
and like a whining fool, be kept hanging at her 
elbow in suspense another day; such conduct 
would render me truly a proper subject of cop. 
tempt; I would then richly merit my treatment 
of to-day. Mrs. M. will probably arrive to-mor. 
row, whom I have promised to accompany on 
her departure. If she comes, my chance of 
explanation is, I fear, in nubibus—entirely dissi- 
pated. I know not how to act, and must submit 
the result to Providence; to the Supreme Ruler 
of universal existence, into whose hands I con- 
mit myself, and to whom I pray to contral my 
actions. 
& * € * * ? 


Well, my fate in relation to affairs matrimo. 
nial is to all appearance settled. This morning 
Mrs. M. arrived in W. I heard at the same time 
of the illness of my sister; this, with my previou 
promise to accompany Mrs. M., determined me 
to leave town, and as the next day was the one 
allotted for Mrs. M.’s departure, I resolved to 
pay Miss P. a parting visit, and at once relieve 
my mind from the torture of suspense, by ex- 
torting, if possible, something like an acknow- 
lgdgment, that hereafter my suit might be lis- 
tened to. I went—I saw Mrs. M.,—informed 
her of the necessity I was under to leave town 
immediately—requested her to inform the ladies 
that I would be happy to have the pleasure of 
seeing them in order to take my leave, should 
they still be determined to set off the next morr 
ing. In this I was gratified. Mrs. S. and Miss P. 
entered the room nearly at the same time. | 
Hastily apprised them of my situation, and the 
ostensible ebject of my visit. In a few moments 
Mrs. S. remarked the necessity of making pre 
parations for their departure, as an excuse for 
leaving the room. I was left alone with Miss 
P.: my heart throbbed violently—my feeling 
were indescribable. In a-few moments I was 
seated by her side. In all the earnestness 0 
love, the most pure and ardent, I plead the ur 
gency of my situation in apology for requesting 
that she would relieve me from the pain of sur 
pense; that she would tell me that I might 
without improbability of success, cherish those 
sentiments of affection which I felt were durably 
fixed in my bosom. I declared I was actuated 
by the sincerest love; that any, the slightest ray 
of hope, would afford me happiness exquisite— 
begged that she would show some pity to 2) 
feelings by permitting me to hope: that hop 
would be consolation—-would to me be felicity: 
Reluctantly and coldly, I thought, f was refer 
red to a former reply to my urgent solicitations 
was met by a declaration that she felt no chang? 
of sentiments towards me, and that it would | 
improper to give me any grounds for enterta 
ing any hope on the subject. I felt confounde 
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at the reply; rose with the observation that I 
was compelled to submit, to bow in acquiescence 
1o her will at every sacrifice of feeling; betrayed 
much emotion; pacing the room frequently and 
irregularly ; collected myself at length sufficient- 
ly to bid her adieu, with the expression—** Oh, 
Miss P., shall we then part in this manner!’’ 
shook her affectionately by the hand and left 
the room. 

Thus, my dear H. J. M. I have given you a 
short sketch of my first courtship, extracted from 
adiary I kept at that time. We have now been 
married, as you know, for eleven years. My 
life has hitherto been one unwearied round of 
pleasure and domestic enjoyment. I often recal 
to her recollection the interview at which my 
impetuosity and ardor was met by her coldness 
and reserve; she smiles, and playfully changes 
the subject. I offer no reflections; 1 make no 
deductions from the narration of these facts;— 
vourown mind can best make them. H. M. 

" Oaklands, 23d June, 1829. 
———=£ > a 
UNITARIAN CHURCH. 

Dr. Priestly arrived in this country in 1794, 
and in the winter of 1795-96 he delivered a course 
of lectures in Philadelphia, on the Evidences of 
the Christian Revelation. Among his hearers were 
asmall number of professed Unitarians, princi- 
pally emigrants from Great Britain, who, in con- 
sequence of the impulse thus given, formed an 
association for the purpose of worshipping God, 
according to the dictates of their consciences. 
lt was agreed that printed sermons and prayers 
should be used, and that the office of reader 
should be filled by each m«inber in rotation.— 
Accordingly, on the 12th June, 1796, fourteen 
persous assembled together for the purposes of 
social worship, upon liberal views, in a rooin of 
the University. This number was afterwards 
creased to twenty-one. 

The society thus formed continued to meet 
Wery Sabbath until 1800, in the August of which 
year its meetings were discontinued; some of the 
aembers having died and others being scattered. 
40 1807 they were resumed and continued in dif- 
erent places, until 1813, when the church, built 
for that purpose, was dedicated to their use.— 
The pastoral duties were discharged during this 
period by several individuals, none of whom, we 
velieve, were ordained for the ministry. In i825 
‘be Rev. Wim. H. Furness was chosen as pastor, 
and under his charge the congregation has since 
yeMained., a 

the present building is partly on the site of 
‘te former church, which was of an octagonal 
‘orm; and was opened for public worship on Sun- 
day, Feb, 14, 1813. 
the to congregation having greatly increased, as 
ot uilding could not be enlarged, it was taken 
set tie February and March, 1828; and the 
aati — was first opened for worship on Wed- 
28 NOV. 5, 1828. The plan of the building 
is qpufalelogram, G1 by 83 feet. 

"€ south front elevation isa plain unbroken 
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surface of Pennsylvania marble, embracing a 
tetrastyle portico of the Grecian doric order. 

The columns are 3 feet in diameter at their 
basez, and support a full tablature and pedi- 
ment, which projects 9 feet from the face of the 
cell, 

The approach is by a wide flight of steps lead- 
ing to the portico and door of entrance into the 
vestibules and body of the building. 

From the vestibules two stairways communi- 
cate with a large front gallery and organ loft. 

In the rear, or north end of the church, a re- 
cess is formed, embracing the pulpit, which is 
flanked by two doric pillars supporting the en- 
tablature, the frieze of which contains the follow- 
ing inscription— 

This is life eternal, 

That they might know thee, the only. true God; 

And Jesus Clirist whom thou has sent. 

John xvii. 3. 

Exclusive of the fixed benches, and necessary 
accommodations for the choir, there are seats 
for about 840 persons. 


ee 


PENNOCK’S MILL. 
There is given 

Unto the things of earth, which time hath bent, 

A spirit’s feeling; and where he hath lent 

His hand, but broke his scythe; there is a power 

And magic in the ruined battlement, 

For which the palace of the preseat hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 

There is much truth as well as beauty in the 
sentiment above quoted. Whatever Time touches 
he hallows, and where the traces of his finger 
are visible, we pause and linger with a deep 
feeling of pleasurable veneration, and the mind, 
forgetful of present cares and anxieties, becomes 
occupied in contemplating the deeds and men of 
former ages. In gazing on the ‘ ruined battle- 
ment’ we are carried back to the days of feudal 
despotism and power; and the lofty baron and 
his numerous train of men-at-arms, with banners 
flying and plumes dancing in the breeze, pass 
before our mental eye, and in the gorgeousness 
of the imaginary spectacle we lose the recollec- 
tion of things present and palpable. 

Associations of aa humbler, though not less 
interesting character, are excited on viewing the 
ancient Mill of which we have presented a view 
on the opposite page. We are reminded of the 
settlement of a peaceful colony in the midst of 
a savage and uncivilized country; their quiet and 
unpretending manners; their wise and equitable 
legislation; their fellowship and concord; and 
we admire the evidence of their industry and 
skill existing in the building before us. 

The ground upon which this Mill is located 
was originally held by a grant from Richard 
Nicholls, commissioner of his majesty in New 
England, &c. to Andrew Carr, A. D. 1667. The 
plot thus granted contained one hundred acres, 
but afterwards was. divided and passed into dif- 
ferent hands. Charles Saunders, merchant, of 
Philadelphia, purchased the portion on jwhich 
the Mill stands, and formed a partnership with 
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Peter Dale, millwright, A. D. 1675, for the erec- 
tion of mills. It may be seen from the print 
that the intention was to extend the building on 
the east end, so as to bring the dome in the 
centre, which would have made its dimensions 
about ninety by thirty-five feet. This is justly 
considered as a bold design for the period in 
which it was begun. The materials and work- 
manship are excellent. No building since-erect- 
ed in that part of the country can compare with 
it in strength, solidity, and compactness. One 
hundred and thirty years of constant and unin- 
terrupted jarring have had no effect on the 
walls. They are as firm now as when first put up. 

This Mill is one ef the first establishments of 
the kind erected in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia, and was formerly a great mart for the 
produce of the surrounding country. It is situa- 
ted on the Pennypack creek, about two miles 
from the Delaware. The creek is navigable for 
shallops as far as the Mill. Upwards of 70,000 
bushels of wheat have been manufactured into 
flour at this Mill in one year. 

Peter Dale, the sole proprietor after purchas- 
ing Saunders’ share, died in 1703, and devised 
the property to his wife, who subsequently in- 
termarried with John Holme. By the latter the 
Mill was sold, and afterwards purchased by the 
Lewis family, in whose possession it continued 
many years, and was then transferred to the 
Pusey’s. From these it was purchased by Mr. 
Pennock, the present owner. 

The Mill is now in a state of excellent pre- 
servation, and is still used for the purposes for 
which it was originally built. 

So 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
MY PENCIL. 
*tis but fancy’s sketch.” 
THE SPIDER CAUGHT IN HIS OWN 
WEB. 


“ 





‘¢ Mesh’d in the net himself had twin’d.”—Rokeby. 

One morning at an inn, in a southern state, 
where I had lodged the preceding night, as I lay 
ruminating on the bright eyes and warm hearts 
I had-eft far behind me, and already anticipa- 
ting the delightful raptures which I trusted were 
in store forme at a future day, in returning to 
family and friends, { looked upon one of those 
busy little insects above-mentioned, who, in one 
comer of the ceiling, was ever and anon pounc- 
ing upon an unfortunate fly, as it- unconsciously 
entered the snare of this many-legged fowler.— 
He appeared to be reaping a glorious harvest, the 
rascal; all were fish that came to net with himn— 
not a tiny animal set foot or wing within his pre- 
cincts but he whirled the little being round in his 
fangs, casting over it the fibres of his web, and 
then left his strangled victim for the indulgence 
of his appetite, I presume, at leisure. 

But presently, game of rather an odd charac- 
ter seemed to present itself in the shape of ano- 
ther spider, of a larger and altogether different 
species from the one alluded to. In stalked the 
gaunt looking dignitary, without the ceremony 
of a knock at the portals of the plump little fel- 
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low whose domains he was invading, and who 
appeared petrified with astonishment at the im. 
pudence of the intruder; but there he came Witha 
slow but sure pace, right up to the owner of the 
soil; and as much as to say, “ your turn comes 
next,’’ he very uncivilly seized upon the little 
animal, and, in spite of his struggles, actual] 
twisted and twisted him up in an almost lave. 
netrable veil, till at length all motion ceased 
and he left him hanging among his victims, in his 
own web! 

Yes, reader, he was caught in his own web! 
and can we make nothing out of this trivia] cir. 
cumstance?—will it furnish no moral, or recall 
no incidents of human life resembling it to the 
very letter? Ah! you may depend upon it that i} 
it has not been the only spider who was caught sl 
in the net he spread for others; and we will give 
you, if you please, one instance out of many, ni 
(alas! for poor human nature!) which have oc- at 
curred in this unhappy world of depravity! t! 

Jasper Wormsly was one of the most covetous W 
creatures that ever existed—scarcely an hour of di 
his long life passed that he did not violate the tc 
tenth commandment, in some way or other; for hi 
even in his sleep he dreamt of tie possessions of tc 
others, and would frequently fancy he nad ma- to 
naged matters so as to get them to himself, and th 
he might be heard by a fellow-lodger in the next 
room to chuckle at the thought of his dexterity 
in ousting the envied possessor from his own. 

By dint of industry and frugality, (or, more int 
properly speaking, parsimony,) he became the ? 
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proprietor of a comfortable and moderately str 
profitable farm in the western country, adjoining col 
that of his friend and benefactor, Mr. William ber 
Clermont, under whose hospitable roof he re- ‘ 
mained for some time after his arrival in this hat 
country, and from whom he obtained every as- cor 
sistance necessary towards establishing himself - 
in the business of a trading land-holder. shit 

The farm of Mr. Clermont was more extensive, oly 
though perhaps not much more productive than a 
his own; but many a sigh did it cost him, as he Wo 


looked with a longing eye upon the fertile fields 
of the Clermont estate, to think they were not 
his own; neither was there the most distant pro 
bability that such would every be the case. — 

Mr. Clermont was of a very amiable family, 
and inherited all the good qualities of his ances 
tors; he generally, however, observed the fair 
side of human nature, and studiously avoided 
the reverse; believing, in the excellency of bs 
heart, that it was not necessary to notice the 
bad, but rather to search out and admire the go04 
traits of character in others. 

Now this, to a certain extent, may answer the 
pursuits of life, and make one feel doubtless 
contented and happy; but, bless me! it will very 
often produce disquietude, vexations and losses, 
when we least expect either. I have, however, 
been frequently at a loss to discover what g0° 
traits of character Mr. Clermont found in Jaspet 
Wormsly: it is true, he could make himself very 
agreeable sometimes, and would entertain 1's 
friend for hours on the subject of the ‘old cowr 
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0 try,’? as he termed it; but without that his cha- 
1- racter, as regarded goodness, was a blank—he 
a never thought of doing a good action in his life, 
he © and as to disinterestedness, he never took it into 
es his head to enquire its meaning. 
le Nevertheless, Clermont and Wormsly were in- 
ly separable; and | do verily believe, that if the lat- 
8. ter hadseriously at one time solicited the former 
d, for half his extensive property, it would have 
Dis been given; but this Wormsly concluded would 
‘rather be venturing too much upon the liberality 
ab! of his patron, who had already so largely con- 
‘ir tributed to his early wants and comforts. 
all It was in the month of October, ’96, when the 
the little Clermonts were sent’to the house of Jasper 
hat Wormsly, till, as they were told, their father 
ght should get better. He had been confined, for 
ive some time, with a fever, which, from its obsti- 
ny, nacy, required constant watchfulness and care, 
oc- and undisturbed quiet, which the innocent prat- 
tle of little Sue, and the forgetful playfulness of 
ous William and Jane, would not, but with great 
r of difficulty, permit. Poor things! they were soon 
the to be left in the wide world fatherless, as they 


for had for some time before been motherless, and 




























sof to be given over, at their young and tender age, 
ma- to the control of other hands and hearts than 
and thase of kind and affectionate parents. 
next A message came with the children from Mr. 
erity Clermont, requesting Mr. Wormsly to visit him 
L. that evening, as he was easier, and desired an 
nore interview with him on business. 
- the The sick man lay in his bed, with scarcely 
ately strength to extend his hand, when Wormsly, in 
ining compliance with his request, entered his cham- 
liam ber. 
ie “Be seated, friend Wormsly,’’ he said, ‘I 
| this have sent for you to complete my will’’—he 
Fas? continued,—** and to inform you o. its contents 
msel! —not doubting for a moment that your friend- 
. ship for me will dispose you cheerfully to com- 
nsive, ply with one wish I have expressed in it.’ 
. than “Certainly! my friend, certainly!’? answered 
“4 he Wormsly, ** have you it all prepared?—ready fo: 
fields signature??? 
@ not “ You will find it in that drawer, Mr. Worms- 
ut pro: ly-—but first I would converse with you in rela- 
a hon to the rrust I am about to repose in you 
amily, ~~d trust which alone has sprung out of a con- 
ances viction of the sincerity of your friendship 
e fair Nay, do not interrupt me, I feel, dear Sir, con- 
voided scious that my end is approaching, and there- 
of his fote —— in short, my friend, | commit to your 
ce the care and protection, the little infants my dear 
e good departed Julia left me and, with them, I 
“ave wholly to your management and controul, 
ver the My earthly possessions: when William is of 
ubtles M2 I wish him and his sisters to receive into 
iil very heir hands all that I thus entrust to you 
losset HA’ —— you will find it all in the paper in your 
wevel, hand.» 
t good The voice of Clermont trembled at every 
Jaspet MBYO—and he lay pale and exhausted while 
If very He Otmsly opened and read over the contents of 
ain his : benefactor’s Will:—they have been already 
abst “lly, and doubtless, sufficiently explained.— 
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Relying on the close friendship that had so long 
existed, as he supposed, between himself and 
his intended executor, Clermont had placed en- 
tirely in his hands all his vast estate, to be held 
by him in trust for the benefit of his children, 
who, so soon as the eldest living should arrive 
at the years of maturity, were to receive it and 
hold it as their own:—-In the mean time Worms- 
ly was to be their sole guardian, and authorized 
to defray all expenses incident to their educa- 
tion out of the ample profits of the estate. 


‘*My dear friend,’’ resumed Mr. Clermont, 
‘*T am assured my confidence is well placed— 
callin young Hartley—and old John Harrow- 
man—he will do for the other witness—I believe 
the law requires two.” 

**It does, my friend,’’ said Wormsly, and im- 
mediately the two persons referred to, were re- 
quested to enter the room. 


The document was placed in the hands of the 
dying Clermont—he acknowledged it as his last 
will and testament—signed it with his feverish, 
trembling hand, and sunk on his pillow the very 
picture of rapid decay, as though he was hurry- 
ing to the place of the departed. 


The instrument, fully completed by the signa- 
tures of the witnesses, was accordingly placed 
in charge of the newly appointed executor, who 
returned home with a feeling of self-satisfaction, 
and of ‘self-consequence, more easily imagined 
than described. 


A few days passed after this iransaction, and 
Clermont was numbered with the dead:——the 
eldest of the little orphans had a consciousness 
that his earthly parent had left him forever, and 
he wept bitterly—and Jane soon caught the 
broken-heartedness of her brother, and her in- 
fant tears were mingled with his—while little 
Sue sat wondering at them both that they cried 
so, when ‘‘ dear Papa had gone to seep’’—as 
she lisped it-—-‘‘ don’t ky, bo-wer, when dear 
Papa seeps.’’ 

Ere a twelvemonth expired Wormsly had 
abandoned his own domicil altogether, and 
quartered himself and family in Clermont 
House—now, if his existence had depended upon 
giving more than one reason for this movement, 
he could not have done it. His own residence 
was comfortable, commodious, and contiguous 
to the estate left to his charge—-while Clermont 
House was some distance from the confines of 
his own:—-no, gentle reader, he had but one, 
one only reason, or rather impulse, and that was, 
that as Clermont House belonged.to somebody 
else, he, as usual, longed for it, and if he could 
not make it his own property, he would go as 
far towards that desideratum as circumstances 
would admit—he would occupy it—use it 
just as if it was his own. 

Now it was natural that such a disposition 
should, occasionally, set itself to work as to how 
its cravings might be satisfied——and then, regard- 
less of the admonitions of conscience, (if indeed 
such people have any,) stratagems are planned 
and designs made, at which noble-mindedness 
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points the finger of scorn, and justice her threat- 
ening sword of retribution. 

Years rolled by, and with them rolled the in- 
creasing avarice of Jasper Wormsly—till at 
length it gathered itself into such an irresistible 
ball of covetousness that no consideration of 
propriety, or even of humanity, could impede its 
course. The Clermont estate?—what! was it 
possible that at some future day he must relin- 
quish it—leave it forever and aye, in the hands 
of others?——-He could not support the idea. 

‘© Pray, Sir,’ said William Clermont, now in 
his twelfth year, as he was walking with his 
guardian one fine summer’s day, ‘‘ Pray, Sir, do 
let me see father’s will when we reach home— 
I have such a desire to read it, Sir’’ 

‘* Why will you so often ask me that, William 
—better mind your lessons, my lad, the will is 
safe enough, | assure you.”’ 

** Yes—but dear Sir, I should so like to see 
it—just to have it in my hands”’ (such is child- 
hood) ** for a little while—I never read a will: 
1 wonder what father has said in it about me, 
and about sisters.”’ 

Wormsly paused—he had never once thought 
before of the circumstance that the little orphans 
were wholly unacquainted with the contents of 
their father’s will—nor indeed was any one else 
but himself, for he had kept it under lock-and- 
key ever since it’s execution, without ever hav- 
ing made a reference to it a second time. 

*¢ Well! you shall see it, some of these days, 
William.’’— 

Young Clermont was determined to keep him 
to his word—so he waited a full fortnight with 
a great deal of patience, and was on the point 
of renewing his request when his guardian came 
to him, as he was sitting with his sisters one 
morning, and handing him a paper, the appear- 
ance of which was that of no recent date, ob- 
served, ** William, you asked me some time ago, 
to show you your father’s will—he was a fine 
man, William—here it is: don’t tear it——bless 
me! it is so old! let me see—the fifteenth day of 
October, seventeen hundred, ninety six!’’ 

** Very old,’’ said William, as he eagerly 
looked at the but faintly remembered writing of 
his father, and he carefully held it before him 
to peruse it. 

lie conn’d it over again and again, and at 
length observed, ‘* yes, Sir—-how kind father 
was to give you all this fine farm; that is, when 
we grow up: I believe it is so, is it not, Sir?’’ 

“Aye, aye, William; that is for the trouble 
and expense I am at in educating you, and sup 
porting you all, you know. Ah! my lad, you 
little know how dreadfully expensive it is to 
bring up little children. I am glad I have none 
ef my own, William;that I am, that I am.”’ 

Whe unconscious boy perused once more the 
instrument handed to him as the will of his 
father, and thoughtless of the consequences to 
himself and sisters of being left pennyless as soon 
as they arrived at full age, for such was the im- 
port of the writing before him, he handed it com- 
placently to his guardian, thanked hun, with 
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child-like sincerity, for the perusal of it, and re. 
turned to his boyish amusements. 

The will of his father!—no! my reader, the do. 
cument he read was the production of a villain’s 
pen dipped in the blackest gall of human depra. 
vity;a forgery, so artfully and cunningly design. 
ed to defraud the friendless orphans of their 
own, as to render it next to impossible that hy- 
man scrutiny should unmask the deception. 

With the worm of envy revelling in his heart, 
and avarice, unsatiable avarice, spurring him on 
to the unholy deed, he fabricated another wil 
in place of the genuine one, which bequeathed 
to himself, when the children should become of 
age, all the Clermonéestate, in consideration, 
as the forgery stated, of various unrepaid obli- 
gations of magnitude—in addition to all which, 
Wormsly was to rear, maintain, and educate the 
orphans committed to his charge. 


The same witnesses were affixed to it, and the | 


signature, to every appearance, was that of the 
testator. In fine, the treacherous executor had 
so manufactured the deceptive document that it 
bore the most equivocal appearance of being 
the reality, when it was in fact but a foul im 
posture. 

From this time forward, Wormsly wou'd fre- 
quently talk to the Clermonts of ther good, kind 
father, and of the will, and how he used to lend 
their father sums of money, which his death, no 
doubt prevented his returning, and—-but the heart 
loathes the recital of his many contrivances to 
‘* make assurance doubly sure,’’ and of the suc- 
cess that attended all his iniquitous schemes. 


And the little ones grew up to the estate of | 


manhood and of womanhood, and Jane, first ad- 
mired, then ardently bef@ved, became the wife 
of an honorable and moderately wealthy citizen 
of the count fi he took her for her own sake, for 
although it seemed strange, passing strange, 
that with all her father’s wealth, she and her 
brother and sister should be left portionless, 
such was the common-received report, and he, 
therefore, gave the deprivation not a thought. 


But it was otherwise with young Clermont.— 
He could not understand why the whole of his 
father’s vast estate should pass into the hands 
of another: great indeed must have been the 
pecuniary obligations under which his father la- 
bored, to have compelled him to grant so exten- 
sive a bequest to the utter exclusion of his own 
ofispring; and then he had a recollection, though 
but an indistinct one, that the deportment and 
bearing of Mr. Wormsly toward his departed pa- 
rent was that of one who had received favors, 
certainly not of one who had granted them.— 
How could it be? he pondered, and pondered, 
and could not remember the least trace of en 
expression, or an action, on the part of his fa‘her, 
that could lead him for a moment to suppose 
that the disposition made of the estate was ever 
to take place. 

Reflection on the subject made him more and 
more desirous of unravelling the mystery, and at 
length he resolved to call on his late guardian. 
and ask him for such an explanation of the re- 
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lations which existed between him and his father, 
as would satisfy him of the justice and propriety 
of his father’s will. 

He accordingly repaired from his residence in 
the adjoining county, where he had located 
himself, still pursuing the studies of a respect- 
able profession, to the house of his birth and 
the scenes of his infancy, now occupied by, to 
him at ‘east, the forbidding, the mysterious 
Jasper Wormsly. 

He was received with marked reserve and 
coldness, and it was, therefore, not long before 
Clermont entered upon the object of his visit, 
and respectfully, but earnestly, solicited the re- 
quired information. 


“Why, really, Mr. Clermont,’’ said Wormsly, 
“if you wish it, certainly, certainly, by all 
means, Mr. Clermont, I conceal nothing, Mr. 
Clermont, nothing at all, Sir.’’ 

“ Then, Sir, if you will be so obliging ———”’ 

“ Well!—since you are so anxious to know 
all‘ about it, and about it,’ as the song says, 
eh! Mr. Clermont, you know the old song? 
very warm day this!’? . 

“ Very, Sir.”? 

“ And pray, where does your sister Jane and 
her good man live???— 

“A few miles west of this, Sir.’’ 

“You have a fine nag there, Mr. Clermont, 
pray where did you meet with him—bless me! 
‘is a fine nag—where did you meet with him?’’ 

“T purchased him from a friend, Sir,——but, 
Sir,as my time is not altogether my own, will 
you favor me with Pay 

“Oh! aye, aye,—well, as I was saying; ah! 
your father died,—he was a very good man—he 
died—let me see—ah! the will, will show—yes 
the will will show—I shall get it, Mr. Clermont, 
—wait an instant.’’ 

Wormsly retired for a few minutes, and again 
entered with the will—‘** Here it is, Sir,—here 
i is—bless me! it is an old paper, is it not?— 
let me see: —ah!—the fifteenth day of October, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six— 
luat was the time, Mr. Clermont,——except that 
le signed the will first you -know:—there— 
there is his signature, Mr. Clermont, there it is 
~he was a fine man, Mr. Clermont.’’ 

“He must have been, Sir:—but what I wish 
jou to have the goodness to inform me is as to 
iow, and on what account my dear father be- 
“ame so largely indebted to you.”’ 

“Aye, aye,—but you see here are the wit- 
iesses—poor old Harrowman, he is dead too!— 
aid where is your father’s man Hartley, Mr. 
Clermont??? 

“ T know not, Sir:——will you be so obliging as 
‘0 proceed??? 

“Why—really, Mr. Clermont, ’tis a long 
‘tory; your father owed to me many thousands 
when he died: money which I lent him—many 
thousands, Mr. Clermont.?? 

“And have you no evidence in your possession 
you can show me, merely, Sir, for my satisfac- 
“on, that such was the fact?”’ 

‘ Evidence!—bless me!—evidence!—oh! cer- 
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tainly, certainly, Mr. Clermont—a plenty, a 
plenty.”’ 

‘* You have no objections to laying it before 
me?*? 

‘© Certainly not, certainly not, Sir.’* 

*¢ Can I seeit now, Sir.’’ 

‘* Ah! no—not now—the next time you come, 
Mr, Clermont,—the next time you shall have it 
all. Or, for that matter, I will send it to you— 
say to-morrow, or the day after.’’ 

‘* Thank you, Sir? I should like much to look 
into it, simply for my satisfaction, I do assure 
you, Sir.”’ 

‘* Certainly, certainly—to-morrow, or next 
day.”’— 

It was in vain to attempt at that time to get 
any thing further out of Wormsly, and young 
Clermont, therefore, took his leave, and went 
home rather disappointed, but waited patiently 
for ‘* to-morrow, or next day;’’ but several to- 
morrow’s came and brought not the expected 
message from Wormsly. 

A month elapsed, and still the promised satis 
factory information was withheld. Clermont 
became uneasy—unbosomed himself to a friend, 
an eminent counsellor at law; that friend heard 
his story with astonishment, and finally recom- 
mended to him, as a duty which he owed to 
himself and his sisters, to reiterate his request 
to Mr. Wormsly, and even formally demand the 
required explanation, and the evidence upon 
which it was founded, as a matter of unquestion- 
able right. 


But if Wormsly used prevarication and evasive- 
ness when asked civilly to state the desired 
information, the authoritative demand made 
for it excited his ire and wrathful displeasure; 
and chuckling at the idea that he had entrench- 
ed himself behind an impenetrable barrier that 
no mortal could remove, he gave a reply to 
Clermont couched in terms which, if not abso- 
lutely insulting to his feelings, were evidently 
dictated by a temper far from conciliatory or 
accommodating. 

Mr. Attorney Freeland, on being made acquaint- 
ed with this reply, strongly pressed upon young 
Clermont the apparent mystery that hung over 
this singular transaction. ‘* And, my young 
friend,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I advise you from the 
bottom of my heart not to suffer the matter to 
rest here, but as you are thus denied the reason- 
able request you have made in a spirit of amity, 
I say it is your duty, you owe it to the memory 
of your parent, to compel this man without fur- 
ther delay, publicly and before a legal tribunal, 
to satisfy you he has a clear and honorable title 
to the estate he holds.”’ 

‘* But, Sir—the will—I have seen the will.’’ 

*¢ Let him, however, produce it in open court; 
there is, there must be in my opinion something 
in this transaction not exactly correct: you are 
welcome to my services should you think proper 
to resort to the course I recommend, and that 
you ought to do so, is my firm and honest con- 
viction.’’ 

These words sunk into the heart of Clermont, 
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and revolving in his mind the strangeness of the 
whole affair, and the unaccommodating disposi- 
tion of the possessor of his father’s estate, he 
at length came to the determination of pursuing 
his friend’s advice, and immediately took the 
incipient steps necessary to a suit at law for the 
recovery or final surrender of the property in 
question. 

Wormsly laughed in his sleeve at the temerity 
ofthe young man:—‘* Have I not,’’ he asked 
himself with confident self-complacency, have I 
not the power easily to sustain my claims?—who 
shall dare to question facts, the truth or falsity 
of which it is impossible can be known to any» 
earthly being but myself? Have I not shown 
the will, first to the children, then to Hartley, 
who, poor fool! recognised it instantly as the 
identical one he witnessed, and then to others? 
And who has ever doubted its authenticity? No! 
it shall be shown im court, and if the young gen- 
tleman will have law, why let him have it to 
his cost.’’—- 

And the day of trial came, and there was 
Wormsly and his talented counsel, with looks 
that spoke the confidence of their cause, and 
there was young Clermont and his friend Free- 
land, both of them with open and honest hearts, 
ready to join issue and proceed with the doubt- 
ful contest. 

The case was briefly opened by the latter, 
~ the examination into the subject commen- 
ced. 

But one witness was present, and that was 
Joseph Hartley, one ef those before whom old 
Mr. Clermont acknowledged and signed his will, 
the other witness had been dead some years.— 
Hartley swore that the will produced was that 
made by Clermont; he remembered the form of 
the paper on which it was drawn, and he had no 
manner of doubt, he said, that that was the iden- 
tical will. 


** Were you made acquainted with the con- 
tents, Mr. Hartley, at the time?’’ enquired 
the counsel of Wormsly. 

** T know that old Mr. Clermont did give all 
his farms to Mr. Wormsly, for I heard him say 
so, and heard him read so, just as I and Mr. 
Harrowman were leaving the room.’’ 

**Is this your signature?’’—asked Freeland. 

** Yes!—I have no doubt that be my own hand- 
writing, for I put it there, just where it is, over 
Mr. Harrowman.’’ 

“ May it please the court,’’ said Mr. Freeland, 
* I would ysk the defendant a few questions in 
this business, leaving it, of course, at his option 
whether to reply to them or not:—the object of 
my client is to satisfy his own mind that what 
appears to‘him at present a mysterious trans- 
action, is one of justice and plain dealing: 
assuming this as the fact, as I presume is doubt- 
Jess done by my opponent, the defendant, I think, 
can have no objections to answering the few 
questions I shall put to him.’’ 

‘** Certainly not, certainly not,’’ responded 
Wormsly, ‘‘ I am ready to answer any thing the 
géntleman may desire, any thing at all. But 
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there is the will, he may examine it again if he 
pleases,” he added, handing the instrumey 
over to Freeland. 

‘* Was this will ever recorded, Sir?’ said the 
latter. 

‘* No, Sir,’’ replied Wormsly, ‘* there was no 
law then requiring that to be done in that part 
of the country; it was delivered to me for safe. 
keeping, and has remained with me ever since; 


to avoid accidents, however, I shall have it ye 


placed on record immediately ; but it was not then . 
required, Sir, in our county, as I have no doubt I pre 
the court know as well as I do.”’ qual 
The court nodded acquiescence. —wi 
‘‘ Pray, Sir, what was the amount of yon whic 
claims upon Mr. Clermont at the time he died?” hs 
‘* Ah! there you are playing that young gentle. 
man over again! he wishes so much to know them ° 
amount his poor kind father owed to me; of what 
use would it be for me to show in this ope f 
court the embarrassments of that kind, goo 
man?’? . 7 . 
made 


‘* It is what we wish to be informed, Sir, and 
beg you will state the amount.”’ 

‘« It was very considerable, Sir, thousands, Sir, 
thousands, money that I loaned him, and on re 
ference 1o my memorandum herfe,’’ (and he 
took out an old, worn-out pocket-book) I find, 
‘* aye, I find it amounted altogether to the su 
of twenty-six thousand, three hundred, thirty 
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dollars, forty-four cents, exactly, Sir, exactly."3y “I 
‘* Was that as much as the estate was worth?" 
‘* Very nearly, Sir; but I was to maintain andy? 
educate his children, as you will find in the willy” | 
before you, Sir.”’ ge 


A pause ensued. Freeland examined the wil 
with the utmost scrutiny; not a letter escaped 
his penetrating eye: but every thing appeared 
fair, not anerasure, not a blot, and sworn to by 
the only witness living. All seemed inevitabl) 
and indubitably to fix the title in Wormsly, whe 
grinned with a self-satisfaction as Freeland 
poured over the document to detect a flaw, or ' 
suspicious feature, but in vain. : 

‘«* Have you any further questions to ask, Sir!’ 
inquired the court, of Freeland, ‘* as we must 
proceed with the docket.”’ 


. ’ 
‘¢ Your honors will pardon me a moment, 
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replied the worthy counsellor, ‘* for trespassing Be. 
upon your patience in a cause of such magnitude gm... 
but,’’ he continued, still scrutinizing the will A 
holding it before him in various situations, Siam.) . 
though examining the texture of the very Migg™. 
terial upon which it was written,—‘* But I should ee 
like to summon a witness who I conceive Ver Wy 
important to my client’s interests, and who cs! errup 
be obtained in half an hour, if the court willy We 


dulge me for that space of time.”’ 

The court acceeded to the request, and a su” 
mons issued for John Von Alsten, of the Eagle 
Mills, adjacent to the town where the court ¥ 
then in session. 

He was found without difficulty, and appe® 
ed before the court, much to the wonderme! 
and, perhaps, perplexity of Wormsly, who wa 
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puzzling himself to discover what possible ¢ 








yas to be attained by the testimony of one he 
had never before heard of, and who he thought 
could know no more of Mr. Clermont’s will than 
the man in the moon:—However, there he was 
_—and was duly sworn. 

« Your name is John Von Alsten?’’ said Mr. 
Freeland. 

“It is, Sir!?? 

« And your profession?’’ 

“A manufacturer of paper.’’ 

“Yes, Sir’’—said Freeland carelessly—*‘then 
| presume you are a good judge as to the—the 
quality, and of the prices of that useful article: 
—will you have the goodness to look at this, on 
which this will is drawn, and just give me your 
opinion of it, if you please, Sir?”’ 

Wormsly chuckled, and his counsel betrayed 
asmile of derision, while the Judges could not 
conceive What the learned and distinguished bar- 
rister was aiming at. 

“It is good paper, Sir,’’ returned the witness, 
as he examined it in compliance with the request 
made of him—** very good paper,’’ said he, 
smiling. ‘* it is some, I perceive, of my own— 
some of my earliest manufacture.”’ 

“Some of your own manufacture, is it, Mr. 
Von Alsten?—Pray how long have you been a 
maker of paper?”? 

“T commenced in the year eighteen hundred 
and three, Sir.’’ 

“In eighteen hundred and three:—but you 
mean that you then entered into business, on 
your own footing:—you do not mean to say that 
you manufactured no paper previous to that 
time??? 

“Imade my-employer’s paper, Sir—as an 
apprentice, but none which I called my own.”’ 
“What am I to understand by paper that you 
pealled your own??? 

“Such as come from my establishment, hav- 
lug my name and other marks upon it.”’ 

“But you manufactured paper, with your 
mame and marks upon it so early as seventeen 
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gs undred and ninety-six—did you not, Sir?”’ 
Sir?’ “Sir!’? said the witness in astonishment, ‘‘se- 
 mustgmetteen hundred and ninety-six, Sir!—why, Sir, 
tatwas before I entered on my apprentice- 
: phip,”? 
| “And the paper on which this will is written 
‘itude; Loe own manufacture?—you are certain of 
-w “Aye, Sir, I make oath to it confidently, for 
ry ma ‘asa private mark known only to myself— 
should™ esides, Sir, you observe there is my name, and 
ho cal Year in which it was manufactured,”’ in- 
will in ‘rupted Freeland, with an emphasis that caus- 
d Wormsly to shake to the inmost recesses of 
a suv S°ul—* eighteen hundred and four!”’ he con- 
Eagle joued—*¢ a will drawn drawn up and executed 
it wi Paper which was not in existence till eight 
tars after its date!—a most wonderful miracle 
ppeat his, may it please your honors!’” 
ermetigm Vormsly turned pale with conscious guilt; but 
ho wim * moment recovering from the agitation into 
le cnfmm’dich he had been thrown, he thought of the 
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possibility which still existed of escaping from 
this tremendous dilemma.—The first copy he 
had made of the fraudulent instrument not pleas- 
ing him, he drew another, and had filed them 
both, as he supposed, carefully away together, 
while he gazed with inexpressible delight on the 
flames of his chimney fire devouring the third 
one.—Hastily drawing another paper from his 
pocket, therefore, he observed, 

** Really, Sir, I may have given yon, Sir, a 
copy of that gentleman’s will instead of the ori- 
ginal—look at this, if you please, Sir.” 

He trembled as he handed the paper over to 
Freeland, for it was indeed a desperate effort ;— 
the paper might or it might not contain the same 
evidence of forgery as the other—if the former, 
he must have stood self-condemned—but in the 
latter case, he had stilla chance left, anda 
good one too, of coming off conqueror over the 
victims of his avarice. 

Freeland opened and keenly glanced at the 
material upon which this instrument was writ- 
ten, under the hope of detecting a like proof, 
upon that also, of the iniquitous deception:—but 
alas! there was indeed the date of its manufac- 
ture, and that was a year anterior to the date of 
the instrument itself. 

‘‘ There is no such mark upon this’’—he at 
length said, heavily and thoughtfully. 

‘*Is there any mark?’’ inquired one of the 
Judges. 

** Yes, your honor.” 

‘© What is it?’’ 

‘** Seventeen hundred and ninety-five.”’ 

‘** Aye, aye,’’ exclaimed Wormsly, chuckling, 
‘¢ that is the real, original will, Sir——that is it, 
Sir-—how ridiculous in me to hand you the copy, 
Sir--this is the copy only, Sir, which I had made 
some years afterwards for the purpose of a 
of but that is the real will, Sir’’ 
and he took his seat with an air of self-conft 
dence and importance, awaiting the decision of 
the cause. 

Freeland still looked at the paper without 
reading it—till at length he was observed to eye 
it with an indescribable intensity—every feature 
became fixed as he gazed upon it—and then ris 
ing before the court, a smile played upon his lips 
as, looking steadfastly at Wormsly, he said, 

** You are right, sir’’—then with a vehement 
eloquence I shall not attempt to delineate, he 
addressed the court:— 

** Yes! may it please your honours, this is ia 
deed the original and real will!—for this instru- 
ment (which bears every mark of being genuine) 
places the sole right and title to the property in 
question ia the children of Mr. Clermont. I 
will read it for the information of the court and 
of Mr. Jasper Wormsly.—By the power of truth, 
your honors, his name should be transposed by 
statute, and be called, as he is, Sly-worm Jasper; 
who, it is as evident as the light of the blessed 
sun, has crawled by stealth into the bosom of 
the friendless, houseless orphan, there to feed 
and fatten on his unsuspecting spoil, to the 
damning shame of human nature!”’ 
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As he read the genuine will, Wormsly became 
convulsed with unutterable astonishment and 
confusion: he could not but believe it a miracle 
that a document should at that moment exist 
which he had with his own hands destroyed se- 
veral years before! Every word of it, as Free- 
land proceeded with its reading, was a dagger 
to his covetous heart; and, shaking in every 
nerve with the agony of his self-conviction, he 
rushed out of the court, almost deprived of his 
reason. 

It was entirely owing, under Providence, to 
an act of sheer carelessness and blind-sighted- 
ness in this Sly-worm, as Freeland called him, 
that all this was brought about. The two copies 
he had forged and the genuine document, his 
cunning handicraft had enabled him to make so 
exactly resembling each other, that a casual 
observer would never have noticed any differ- 
ence in them whatever, as to their exterior ap- 
pearance. Well, having completed his task of 
villany, he placed all three, carefully folded up 
and endorsed, in his desk, where, in conse- 
quence of some engagement, they remained for 
an hour or two, when suddenly called away from 
home, he returned to the place ‘oftheir deposit, 
for the purpose of destroying the genuine will 
previous to his departure. his he did, as he 


supposed; but oh! righteous Heaven, thy hand 
was there!—With an unaccountable infatuation, 
he depended on the endorsement only, and the 
position in whicn he believed he placed that in- 
struinent, and destroyed, not what he intended, 
but one of the copies he had made, 


The same 
infatuated indifference caused him never to look 
into the supposed copy of the will which, as I 
stated, did not altogether please him, and there- 
fore he was not aware of what he was preserv- 
ing, till the (to Aim) dreadful trial-scene at 
eourt. 

And there was a spider caught in his own web 
for you! The very net he had spread for others 
encircled him so completely, that to escape was 
impossible. Every thing was against him, and 
every thing was, by the inscrutable means of an 
overruling Providence, brought thus against him 
by his own doings. His own acts were the 
sole cause of his condemnation; and go, my 
reader, into the county of New-brier, and ask 
why a certain tract of land adjoining the Cler- 
mont estate is called Suy-worm, and you will 
have this same veritable tale related to you, 
though doubtless in better terms, and of course 
with better effect. May the lesson it conveys 
be of service, and this proverb recorded on the 
tablet of memory, that it is possible for a spi- 
der to be caught in his own web. L. S. 


DORA CRESWELL. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

Few things are more delightful than to saun- 
ter along these green lanes of ours, in the busy 
harvest time; the deep verdure of the hedge rows, 
and the strong shadow of the trees, contrasting 
so vividly with the fields, partly waving with 
golden corn, partly studded with regular piles of 
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heavy wheat sheaves; the whole populatig 
abroad; the whole earth teeming with fruitfab. 
ness, and the bright autumn sun careering over, 
head amidst the deep blue sky, and the fleecy 
clouds of the most glowing and least fickle of the 
seasons. Even a solitary walk loses its lonelj, 
ness in the general cheerfulness of nature. The 
air is gay with bees and butterflies; the robty 
twitters from amongst the ripening hazel-nutg. 
and you cannot proceed a quarter of a mile. 
without encountering some merry group of leag. 
ers, or some long line of majestic wains, groan 
ing under their rich burthen, brushing the close 
hedges on either side, and knocking their tall 
tops against the overhanging trees, the very im. 
age of ponderous plenty. 

Pleasant, however, as such a procession is to 
look at, it is somewhat dangerous to meet, es 
cially in a narrow lane; andI thought myself 
very fortunate one day last August, in being 
near a five barred gate, as to be enabled toes 
cape a cortege of laborers and harvest wagona, 
sufficiently bulky and noisy to convey half the 
wheat in the parish. Onthey went, men, wo- 
men and children, shouting, singing and laugh § 
ing, in joyous expectation of the coming harvest 
home; the very wagons uodding from side to 
side, as if tipsy, and threatening every moment 
to break down bank, tree and hedge, and crush 
every obstacle that opposed them. It would 
have been assafe to have encountered the carof 
Juggernaut; I blessed my stars, and after lean 
ing on the friendly gate until the last gleaner 
had passed, a ragged rogue of 7 years old, 
who, with hair as white as flax, a skin as brown 
as a berry, and features as grotesque as an In 
dian idol, was brandishing his tuft of wheat ears, 
shrieking forth in a shrill, childish voice, and 
with a most ludicrous gravity, the popular song 
of **Buy a Broom,’’—after watching this young 
gentleman, (the urchin of my acquaintance) as 
long as a curve in the lane would permit, I turned 
to examine in what spot chance had placed me, 
another picture of rural life, but one as different 
from the one I had just witnessed, as the Arca- 
dian peasants of Poussin, from the Boors of Te- 
neirs, or weeds from flowers, or poetry from 
prose. 

I had taken refuge in a harvest field belonging 
to my good neighbor, farmer Creswell; a beauts 
ful child lay on the ground at some little distance, 
whilst a young girl, resting from the labor oj 
reaping, was twisting a rustic wreath of enamet 
led corn flowers, brilliant poppies, snow-white 
lillybines, and light fragile hair-bells, mingled 
with tufts of the richest wheat ears, around h 
hat. 

There was something in the tender yout hifub 
ness of those two innocent creatures; in t 
pretty, though somewhat fantastic occupation 0 
the girl; the fresh wild flowers, the ripe am 
swelling corn, that harmonized with the seas 
and the hour, and conjured up memoirs of ‘D! 
and Proserpine,’ and of all that is gorgeous am 
graceful in old mythology; of the lovely Levin! 
of our own poet, and of that final pastoral ° 
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tye world, the far lovelier Ruth. But these 
fneiful associations soon vanished before the 
real sympathy excited by the actors of the 
scene, both of whom were known to me, and 
both objects of a sincere and lively interest. 

The young girl, Dora Creswell, was the or- 
phan niece of one of the wealthiest yeomen in 
our part of the world, the only child of his only 
prother;—and having lost both her parents 
whilst still an infant, had been reared by her 
widowed uncle as fondly and carefully as his 
ovnson Walter. He said that he loved her 
quite as well, perhaps he loved her better; for 
though it was impossible for a father not to be 
proud of the bold, handsome youth, who at 18 
had a man’s strength and a man’s stature, was 
the best ringer, the best cricketer, and the best 
shot inthe cowntry; yet the fairy Dora, who, 
nearly 10 years younger, was at once his hand- 
maid, his housekeeper, his. plaything and his 
companion, was evidently the apple of his eye. 
Our good farmer vaunted her accomplishments, 
asmen of his class are wont to boast of a high 
bred horse, or a favorite greyhound. 

She could make a shirt anda pudding, darn 
stockings, rear poultry, keep accounts and read 
the newspapers; was as famous for gooseberry 
wine, as Mrs. Primrose, and could compound a 
ryllabub with any dairywoman in the country.— 
There was not so handy a little creature any 
there;so thoughtful and trusty about the house; 
nd yet out of doors as gay as alark, and as 
rild as the wind; nobody was like his Dora.— 
So said, and so thought farmer Creswell: and 
v 


y 


Y 
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efore Dora was 10 years old, he had resolved 
that, in due time, she should marry his son Wal- 
ter,and had ‘informed both parties of his inten- 
ions, 

Now farmer Creswell’s intentions were well 
known to be as unchangeable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. He was a fair specimen of 
an English yeoman, a tall, square built, museu- 
it, stout and active man, with a resolute coun- 
tenance, a keen eye, and an intelligent smile; 
is temper was boisterous, irrascible, generous 
and kind to those whom he loved, but quick to 
take offence, and slow to pardon, and exacting 
implicit obedience from aliabout him. With all 
Dora’s good gifts, the sweet and yielding nature 
ofthe gentle and submissive little girl was un- 
‘oubtedly the chief cause of her uncle’s partiality. 
Above all, he was obstinate in the highest de- 
gree, had never been known to yield a point or 
change a resolution; and the fault was the more 
Mveterate, because be called it firmness, and 
‘ccounted it a virtue. For the rest, he was a 
person of excellent principle, and perfect integri- 
'y;clear headed, prudent and sagacious; fond 
ol agricultural experiments, which he pursued 
“cutiously and successfully; a good farmer and a 
g00d man. : 

liis son Walter, who was, in person, a hand- 
*ome likeness of his father, resembled him also 
many points of character, was equally obsti- 
hate and far more fiery, hot and bold. He 
loved his pretty cousin, as muchas he would 
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have Joved a favorite sister, and might very pas- 
sibly, iflet alone, have become attached to her 
as his father wished; but to be dictated to, to be 
chained down to a distant engagement, to hold 
himself bound toa mere child; the very idea 
was absurd; and with difficulty restraining aa 
abrupt denial, he walked down into the village, 
predisposed, out of sheer contradiction, to fall 
in love with the first young woman who should 
come in his way; and did fall in love accordingly. 

Mary Hay, the object of his ill fated passion, 
was the daughter of a respectable mistress of a 
small endowed school at the other end of the 
parish. She wasa delicate, interesting crea- 
ture, with a slight, drooping figure, and a fair, 
downcast face,tlike a snow-drop; forming such 
a contrast with her gay and gallant wooer, as 
love, in his vagaries, is often pleased to bring 
together. 

The courtship was secret and. tedious, and 
prolonged from months to years; for Mary 
shrunk from the painful contest which she knew 
that an avowal of their attachment would oe- 
casion. At Jength her mother died; and, depri- 
ved of home and maintenance, she reluctantly 
consented toa private marriage: an immediate 
discovery ensued, and was followed by all the 
evils, and mere than all, that her worst fears 
had anticipated. Her husband was turned from 
the house of his father, and in less than three 
months, his death, by an inflammatory fever, left 
her a desolaie and pennyless widow—urowned 
and unassisted by the stern parent, on whose 
unrelenting temper neither the death of his son, 
nor the birth of his grandson, seemed to make 
the slightest impression. But for the general 
sympathy excited for her deplorable situation, 
and blameless demeanor of the widowed bride, 
she and her infant might have taken refuge in 
the work house. The whole neighborhood was 
zoalous to relieveand serve them; but their most 
liberal benefactress, their most devoted friend, 
was poor Dora. Considering her uncle’s par-. 
tiality to herself as the primary cause of all this 
misery, she felt like a guilty creature; and cast- 
ing off at once her native timidity, and habitual 
submission, she had repeatedly braved his anger 
by the most earnest supplications for mercy and 
fur pardon; and when this proved unavailing, 
she tried to mitigate their distresses by all the 
assistance that her small means would permit. 

Every shilling of her pocket money she ex- 
pended on her poor cousins; worked for them, 
begged for them, and transferred to them every 
present that was made to herself, from a silk 
frock to a penny tartlet. Lvery thing that was 
herown she gave, but nothing of her uncle’s; 
for, though surely tempted to transfer some of 
the plenty around her to those whose claims 
seemed so just, and whose need was so urgent, 
Dora felt that she was trusted, and that she must 
prove herself trust-worthy. : 

Such was the posture of affairs at the time of 
my encounter with Dora and little Walter in the 
harvest field; the rest will be best told in the 
course of our dialogue. 
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‘And so, Madam!I[ cannot bear to see my 
dear cousin Mary so sick, and so melancholy; 
aud the dear, dear child, that a king might be 
proud of; only look at him!’’ exclaimed Dora, 
interrupting herself, as the beautiful child, sit- 
ting on the ground in all the dignity of infancy, 
Jooked up at me and smiled in my face; ‘‘only 
Jook at him,’’ continued she, ‘‘and think of that 
dear boy, and his dear mother living on charity, 
and they my uncle’s lawful heirs, whilst I, who 
have no right whatever, no claim at all—I that 
compared with them am but a far off kinswo- 
man, the mere creature of his bounty, should 
revel in comfort and in plenty, and they starving! 
I cannot bear it, and I will not. And then the 

‘wrong that he is doing himself, he that is really 
so good and kind, to be called a hard-hearted ty- 
rant by the whole country side. And he is un- 
happy himself; I know that he is—so tired as 
he comes home, he will walk about his room 
half the night—and so often at meal times he 
will drop his knife and fork and sigh so heavily. 
He may turn me out of doors as he threatened, 
er what is worse, call me ungrateful, undutiful, 
but he shall see this boy.”’ 

‘‘He never has seen himthen! And that is 
the reason why you are tricking him out so pret- 
tily.”” 

“Yes, ma’am. Mind what I told you, Walter! 
hold up your hat, and say what I bid you.’’ 

‘‘Gan-papa’s fowers!’’ stammered the pretty 
boy in his sweet childish voice, the first words 
that I ever heard him speak. 

*sGrand-papa’s flowers,’’ said his zealous pre- 
ceptress. 

*‘Gan-papa’s fowers,’’ echoed the boy. 

**Shall I take the child to the house, Dora?”’ 
asked I. 


‘*No ma’am, for I look for my uncle here every 
minute, and this is the best place to ask a favor in, 
for the very sight of great crops puts him in good 
humor--not so much on account of the profits, 
but because the land never bore half so much 
before, and its all owing to his management 
in dressing and drilling. I came reaping here 
to-day on purpose to please him—for though he 
ways he does not wish me to work in the fields, I 
know he likes it; and here he shall see little 
Walter. Do youthink he can resist him, ma’am?”’ 
eontinued Dora, leaning over her infant cousin, 
with the grace and fondness of a young Madon- 
na; ‘do you think he can resist him? poor child! 
20 harmless; of his own blood too, and so like 
his father, no heart could be hard enough to hold 
cut, and I am sure that his will not. Only,” 
eontinued Dora, relapsing into her girlish tone 
and attitude, as a cold fear crossed her enthusi- 
astic hope—‘‘only.I am afraid that Walter will 
ery.—lIts strange, when one wants any thing to 
behave particularly well, how sure it is to be 
navughty—my petsespecially. I remember when 
my lady Countess came on purpose to see our 
white peacock, that we gotina gift from India, 
that the obstinate bird ran away behind a hay- 
stack, and would not spread his train, to show 
the dead white spots on his glossy white fea- 
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thers, all we could do. Her ladyship was quite 
angry. And my red and yellow marvel from 
Peru, which used to blow at four in the after- 
noon, as regular as the clock struck, was not 
open the other day at five, when dear Miss E}- 
len came to paint it, though the sun was ship- 
ing as bright as it does now. If Walter should 
scream and cry, for my uncle does sometimes 
look so stern—and then its Saturday, and he 
has such a beard! if the child should be frighten- 
ed!—be sure, Walter, you don’t cry!” said Dora, 
in great alarm. 

‘‘Gan-papa’s fowers,’’ replied the smiling boy, 
holding up his hat—and his young protectress 
was comforted. 

At that moment the farmer was heard whist- 
ling to his dog, in a neighboring field; and fear- 
ing my presence might injure the cause, I depart- 
ed, my thoughts full of the noble little girl and 
her generous purpose. 

I had promised to call the next afternoon to 
learn her success—and passing the harvest field 
in my way,I found a group assembled there, 
which instantly dissipated my anxiety. On the 
very spot where we had parted, I saw the good 
farmer himself, in his Sunday clothes, tossing 
little Walter in the air, the child laughing and 
screaming with delight, and his grand-father ap- 
parently as much delighted as himself. A pale, 
slender young woman, in deep mourning, stood 
looking at their gambols with an air of intense 
thank fulness—and Dora, the cause and sharer of 
all his happiness, was loitering behind, playing 
with the flowers in Walter’s hat, which she was 
holding in her hand.—Catching my eye, the 
sweet girl came to me instantly. 

‘I see how it is, my dear Dora! andI give 
you joy fromthe bottom of my heart. Little 
Walter behaved well, then?’’ 

*‘Oh, he behaved like an angel.’’ 

**Did he say gan-papa’s fowers?’’ 

‘‘Nobody spoke a word. The moment the 
child took off his hat, and looked up, the truth 
seemed to flash across my uncle and to meet his | 
heart at once—the boy is so like his father.— 
He knew him instantly, and caught him up in 
his arms, and hugged him just as he is now.” 

‘*And the beard, Dora?’’ 

‘‘Why that seemed to take the child’s fancy; 
he put up his little hands and stroked it, and 
laughed in his grand-father’s face and flung hs 
chubby arms round his neck, and held out his 
sweet mouth to be kissed—and how my uncle 
did kiss him! I thought he never would have 
done—and then he sat down on a wheat sheal 
and cried—and I cried too!—Very strange that 
one should cry for happiness!’? added Dora, # 
some large drops fell on the wreath which she 
was adjusting round Walter’s hat: ‘‘ Very 
strange,’’ repeated she, looking up, with a bright 
smile, and brushing away the tears from he! 
rosy cheeks, with a bunch of corn flowers— 
‘“‘Very strange that I should cry when I am the 
happiest creature alive—for Mary and Walter 
are to live with us—and my dear uncle, instea 
of being angry with me, says he loves me bette! 
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than ever.—‘‘How very strange it is,’’ said Do- 
ya, as the tears poured down faster and faster, 
«that I should be so foolish as to cry!’’ 


—_—_—_ 


THE FIRST TIME OF ASKING. 
A DILEMMA OF COURTSHIP. 


[As a guide in like cases of embarrassment 
with any of our readers, we condense the sub- 
joined narrative of a fellow-sufferer. It may be 
remembered that even Solomon says he was 
puzzled in this difficulty. } 

“Uncle,’? said I to my sage and staunch 
counsellor, ‘‘you are aware that I have a feel- 
ing,—that is a youthful bias, or otherwise ex- 
pressed sensation towards Julia a 

“A what?’?’—inquired my uncle, and yet he 
was not deaf; but a man with corns is always 
trodden upon. 

‘A definition, uncle, is hard, you know;a hint 
is bad enough, and surely you who have lived 
puellis idoneus can measure the first advances, 
without any other guide than your eye.”’ 

‘‘Ho! ho!’? chuckled the soldier, ‘‘is it so, my 
boy? is it the god of arrows, or rather of quivers, 
that has shaken your citadel? and what of it, my 
man of brass; why stop short with that silly 
halt, and put on so complete a black-hole ex- 
pression of countenance?’’ 

“Uncle,’’ I replied, ‘‘you are a married man,”’ 
(he nodded sagely,) “I want the benefit of 
your experience,—how am [ to ask her in mar- 
nage?’? 

[To this important inquiry no answer was re- 
turncd, excopt a directiuit ‘‘tu fish fur himself;’’ 
and the poor nephew was compelled to make a 
plan of proceeding unaided. He thus soliloqui- 
ws on the topic:] 

Either the delicacy or the shame, or the for- 
getfulness of our predecessors, oh! ye bachelors 
and spinsters, has led to the concealment of the 
most suitable talisman for our emancipation 
from our one-ness. The sparrowshave frequent 
penchants, and the tender oyster, that divides 
its heart with some blest inmate of the mud- 
bank, enters upon its matrimonial engagements 
with no forms but a squeak, no pauses but of 
nature, no lengthy preliminaries, but a note of 
interrogation and one of admiration. But for 
us—I set aside the cooing and the wooing—it is 
enough that we have still left—the suing. Is 
not the whole courtship a system of diplomacy 
tending to one question, and is it not so framed 
and conducted as to lead to the particular form, 
mode, and circumstance of that question? Does 
hot the precipitate lover crown a three days’ 
admiration with a sentence of three words? Will 
hot the spouse, affianced for years, hasten mat- 
lers at last by a continuous, close, and well-dis- 
tended blockade of at least a fortnight? Would 
4 silent inamorato so far forget propriety as to 
S've vent to his final interrogative in articulate 
language; and for your phlegmatic nonchalant 
Would he dare exhibit one spot more of colour, 
°n¢ beat more of pulsation, one tremor more of 





utterance, than if he were inquiring the state of 
the barometer, or the health of the minister? 
Too confident of this nice dependence of the 
parts on each other, I had to look back ona 
system of love-making, consistent in no respect, 
and therefore utterly useless, as affording me a 
hint of my final measures. Should I. be tragie, 
listless, the high fantastic, the low desponding, 
epic, or lyrical? Should I clip my mustach, like 
Grecian damsels before a sacrifice, or curl my — 
front locks, and have my coat butions new co- 
vered?—which would abet me most judiciously, 
a walking stick or the brown umbrella? would 


wisdom before dinner be better than valor after — 


it? these were points on which my uncle might 
have satisfied me if he would. Then, as to the 
phrases for the occasion.—Here was a nodus! 
‘‘Madam,’’ I should say—’’and yet not Madam, 
for she had not surmounted her teens: Miss Ju 

lia, (miss fire!)—I am, perhaps, too presumptu- 
ous when I consider, or imagine, that my past 
addresses have been favorably received.’’ She 
stares and is ignorant of the addresses; I assuse 
her ’twas meant seriously: She asks *‘what?’’ I 
reply, “my great attentions.” She considers 
them not great; andI have to begin my court- 
ship anew. No! these intelligible words may 
be quibbled upon. Let me see. We sit toge- 
ther on two chairs not far apart, and I entertain 
her in my usual droll way about the mathema- 
tics andrural economy: anon comes the push. 
As a joke I shall sigh very loud, long, and of- 
ten; she will ask me the reason; I’ll tell her, ag 
if in jest, that I’m in love; and her answer shall | 
be my cue. Well, and if it prove unfavorable. |) 
is there a chance on my part of momentary re- 
solution enough to determine my after progress? 
No, no! some better mode must certainly exist. 
**Goddess of the translucent eye, and Ponsmazi- 
mus of a nose, may thy swain dream of intermi- 
nable bliss—may he lead thee to the hymenial 
altar??? Very good, this, if she happen to give 
the right answer, but to a question perfectly un- 
intelligible there is equal chance of a right and 
a wrong one, and this uncertainty will never do. 


Inuendos are great in their way; but opportunity — i 


is so much, and talent so little in this case,—at 
least the talent that I mean,—displayed in the 
premeditated stock of imuendos, for I can’t 
think that any man thinks of extemporising on 
these fatal occasions; at any rate he has no right 
to trifle so. But now suppose I bring into the 
field some poetry scraps about ‘‘connubial 
loves,’’ and ‘‘doves:’? ‘Infant brood,’’ and 
**good,’’—*‘marriage state,’ and ‘‘fate,’’—no, 
that savours of predestination, and a woman 
does not like to be forced to any thing-— 
well then, once more; ‘‘marriage state,’? and 
‘‘not too late;’’ good! with other well known 
popular sentiments, might not they avail?—and 
after all, why not write the question? What? 
to. be shown up before, and laughed at by allthe 
neighbourhood, as the silliest, vainest, most in- 
expert and even contemptible young man out of 
a court of justice? Better to be dismissed by a 
look, and know that your writing-master had 
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no share in your rejection. Courage, mon ami! 
—tlet us be wise as serpents! 

Such were my reflections during many hours 
of the night preceding the most critical occur- 
rence of my life. A thousand formulz of love- 
making crowded upon my brain; the whole vo- 
eabulary of Venus, wit!. the different dialects of 
Caidos and Paphos, was diligently explored and 
prest into service. I dreampt in bits; and my vi- 
sions were of amorous polysyllables huddled 
pell-mell on a May-day; I bad a night-mare of 
mterjection, and I awoke in the midst of spec- 
tral and passionate symonymes.. My toilet, and 
other preliminary duties, were despatched as 
neatly as might be expected. It was odd thatI 
felt so queer; no positive danger was to be appre- 
hended,—I had only to encounter a woman. 
But my neckcloth sat very uneasily, and I had 
to waggle and turn and accommodate my chin 
to the most disastrous circumstances of shirt 
eollar. Well! is it time!—No use delaying if it 
must be done; give me both stick and umbrella, 
Mary;—hang the dinner! order what you please. 
Stay!—is my coat clean behind?—Just brush off 
the stuff, there’s a good girl, and now for the 
best stick—no, the other, that will do—good 
bye.—Bang goes my own door; would that the 
time were come to hear that delicious thump 
once again! 

I thought Julia more beautiful than ever; and 
as we sate so near each other, without a human 
ereature to witness, or any sound but some dis- 
tent humming from the street to intrude upon 
us, it seemed that the long intervals of our si- 
Sento were. more sweet than even the. words! 
which fell like ‘‘the music of the waters,’’ from 
her own dear lips. At any rate, J could find 
neither inspiration nor the wish for it, and my 
taciturnity was the natural luxury in which my 
mind indulged, fed with a thousand rich thoughts 
and happy contemplations. But my life might 
have been passed so, or rather the power so to 
pass it was to be purchased by one forcible hard 
effort, and the occasion for it had now arrived. 

‘sJutta,?? d eaid ina low voice, or rather Miss 
Julia, for there is a decorum—when it occurs to 
me, as God knows it often does—-when the 
thought, the feeling, the persuasion comes to 
molest or rather to delight my solitude, of the 
necessity of those exertions which some people 
think not so disagreeable as others, there is not 
thatin this which could enliven the bitterness 
of other reflections, or the painfulnesz, or I may 
say, difficulty of im 

‘What do you say, Mr. Sims?’’—interrupted 
tay diviity. 

‘‘f said that some are capable of things that 
others are not———”’ 

‘‘No doubt that is true,’ said she, laughingly; 
‘thut there is no need to look so solemn about 
g0 very well believed a fact; you have said 
nothing hazardous.’’ 

**Have I not?’ cried I, somewhat disappoint- 
ed, for I hoped I had already put the question. 





—‘‘Well, then, to go yot a little further, f must 
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say that the bliss of some men does not depend 
upon themselves, but upon upon—’’ 

‘‘Upon what—their dugs.’’ 

‘No, Miss Julia,’’ 1 replied, with a glanes 
that was thought to be significant. 

‘“‘What then—their coats??? 

‘‘Now, how can you?”’ 

‘Or their sticks and umbrellas, like yourself, 
You have done nothing to-day but knock theag 
two distinguished visitors up and down, here 
and there, to the great detriment of my peace, 
and your own amusement, I suppose.”’ 

Here was a blow!—done nothing else! | 
fancied the citadel was undermined and nearly 
carried; I thought to have performed wonders: 
my self possession was nearly gone; [ fidgetted 
for my sentences, and betrayed myself a thou- 
sand ways. What recipe should [ now follow? 
It must be done by a coup-de-main. 

“Madam! or rather Miss, for you have scarce- 
ly surmounted your teens,’’ (she looked surpris. 
ed—but I was carried on)—*‘I am too presump- 
tuous, perhaps, when I consider or imagine that 
my past addresses have been received—”’ 

‘*Mr. Sitms!?’ { faultered, but well aware 
that any thing was better than delay, rushed ou 
in a moment with my second charge. 

‘*Presumptuous I may be—but when I fancy 
with the post, that it is good to have an infant 
brood, that cooing doves enjoy connubial loves, 
and that the marriage state is ordained by fato 
—no!—zounds!—that the marriage state, | 
should have said, may come too late.—”’ 

“Sir,’? exclaimed Julia, ‘‘{ cannot guess what 


this rhapsody is intended for, unless you are ea- 


a ttathhieteted 


Suet ” 
yUsrccia ae My expense, 


tertaining ms 

‘Entertainment say you?’’—And I mould. 
ed my face into a compound expression of 
jest and earnest, (I fear with a wrong prepoa- 
derance of the latter,) and sighed four times as 
loudly, and long asI could. She looked alarm- 
ed—— 

‘Are you ill, Mr. Sims—or-—’? mad, she 
would have said, but I interrupted her with e 
hyena grin, and an answer quite to the purpose. 

**No! not ill--only in love! yes, I’m in love, 
decidedly in love!—ha! ha! ha!’?—and jumped 
up and childishly roared with laughter to convey 
the idea of a good joke. But my tactics were 
not simple enough; in the delirium of confusion 
und awkwardness I had mixed up all my different 
modes of attack, and rendered it as shapeless 
and unmeaning as the paroxysms of a lunatic. 
However I did not discover “this till afterwards, 
and quite blind to the effects of so much rant, 
stupid, muddled, and bewildered, I filled up 
a pause created by a breathless astonishment on 
her part, with an explosion of my last ammuni- 
tion,—a burst, as [ felt convinced, of rhetoric, 
overwhelming, sufficient and conclusive. With 
one knee on a footstool, and with uplifted hands 
in a theatrical style, I exclaimed— 

‘Oh! goddess of the translucent nose, and 
Pons maximus of an eye, may thy swain dream 
of interminable bliss—may he lead thee to ——' 
the word stuck in my throat, and she rang 1° 





THE 





A servant en- 





bell in a state of fearful alarm. 
wred. 
‘“John’’, she said in a trembling tone, ‘‘at- 
tend to this gentleman, stay here with him, or, 
if you can get him safely out of the house.— 
Poor fellow! who would have expected it.”’ 

| found myself on the threshold of an asy- 
lum, and apologized out of it as I could. 

| wrote once more to my uncle for advice.— 
An answer came after two posts. 

“Dear Harry—lIt is an unfilial act to drive an 
aid man like me into a corner; but it is done.— 
You complain of misbehaviour on a late impor- 
tant occasion—I dare say; Who is wise, who 
prudent,—who I say can possibly do otherwise! 
Tis no use to dissemble any longer. I hold 
this same crisis to be deadly and horrible. God 
forfend that I should ever be used as a monitor 
again. | am as ignorant as you are, Harry, 
how these things should be done. I may have 
lost, 1 have lost—some very fine chances by my 
ignorance, or clumsiness, or what not. Harry, 

| the trath must out,—when I had to marry, I 
got Jack Douglas of the Blues to pop the fatal 
question for me, Yours ever in vinculo ma- 
trio neat. 





‘‘RoaerR Sims.” 
Tam still a bachelor a plague on the un- 
timely end of honest Jack Douglas of the 
Blues. 














WIT AND SENTIMENT. 











ANECDOTE. 
Demetrius of Macedon.—-This monarch would 
attimes retire from business to attend to pleasure. 
a such an occasion he usually feigned indispo- 
‘tion.—His father, Antigonus, coming to visit 
lim, saw a beautiful young lady retire from his 
tiamber, On entering Demetrius said, ‘Sir, the 
fever has now left me.’? ‘Very like, son,’’ says 
Antigonus, ‘* perhaps I met it at the door.’’ 















_A gentleman in the Strand overheard one sai- 
or telling another, that he had forgot Lord Nel- 
‘on’s Christian name—Why, Hurrashio, you 
ubber (says Jack, a stout looking fellow, who 
nobably could fight better than he could spell,) 
uid what could be more proper or convenient, 
‘ he was always licking the*French, than to 
‘We a name that began with hurra! 















A party of sailors‘who had been in the battle 
% Trafalgar, were met in Plymouth Dock, Eng- 
‘and, by some girls of their acquaintance. ‘‘So 
Ben,” said one of the girls, ‘‘you have lost brave 
elson, The dear fellaw! He’s gone to Hea- 
‘en, | hope.’>——**Gone to Heaven!” replied Ben, 


‘to be sure he is—what the hell could stop 
tuna, 










Sacrifice your property for your life, and your 
¢ for your religion. 
Never give orders in another man’s house; 
‘Te yourself to eat your bread at your own 
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MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

The Brownsville, Pa, Galaxy of the 7th ult. 
contains the following caution:— 

‘‘Whereas Fanny Morton, alias Kerr, has, 
without cause, left my habitation, and is float- 
ing on the ocean of tyrannical extravagance, 
prone to prodigality, taking a wild-goose chase, 
and kindling her pipe with the coal of curiosity, 
to abscond and abolish such insidious, clandes- 
tine, noxious, pernicious, diabolical and notori- 
ous deportment, I therefore caution all persons 
from harboring or trusting her on my account, 
as I will pay no debts of her contracting from 
this date, unless compelled by law. 

JAMES KERR.” 
LOGIC. 

Give me that logic that will prove black to 
be white, and white no color at all. Many are 
they who wield the weapon that can do it, and 
that too, despite of reason. ‘‘I will prove to 
you,’’ says the logician, ‘‘that every cat hath 
three tails.’ ‘‘And how?’’ inquires the gaping 
multitude. **‘Why thus: Vo cat hath two tails.’? 
‘‘Granted.’? Every cat hath one tail more 
than no eat.’? ‘*True.’’? ‘*Two added to one 
are equal to three—ergo, ‘every cat hath three 
tatls,.”” 


ae 


Scots wha hae wi? Wallace bled. 


This dythyrambic, we learn from the Edm- 
burgh Review, was composed on horseback, 
in the midst of a tempest, over the wildest Galo- 
way moor, in company with a Mr. Syme, who, 
observing the poet’s looks, forbore to speak— 
judiciously enough—for a man composing 
Bruce’s Address, might be unsafe to trifle with. 
Doubtless, this stern hymn was singing itself, 
as he formed it, through the soul of Burns, but 
to the external ear it should be sung with the 
throat of the whirlwind.—So long as there is 
warm blood in the heart of Scotchmen or man, 
it will move in fierce thrilis under this war-ode, 
the best, we believe, that ever was written by 
any pen. 

MopE OF BURYING ATTORNEYS IN Lon-~ 
pon.—A gentleman in the country, who had 
just buried a rich relation, who was an attorney, 
was complaining to Foote, who happened to be 
on a visit with him, of the very great expenses 
of a country funeral, in respect te carriages, hat- 
bands, scarfs, &c. Why, do you bury your attor- 
neys here? asked Foote, gravely. Yes, to be 
sure we do, how else?—Oh! we never do that in 
London. No! said the other, much surprised ;. 
how do you manage?—Why, when the patient 
happens to die, we lay him out in a room over- 
night by himself, lock the door, throw open the 
sash, andin the morning he is entirely off.—In- 
deed! said the other, in amazement, what be- 
comes of him?—-Why, that we cannot exactly 
tell, not being acquainted with supernatural 
causes. All that we know of the matter is, there 
isa strong smell of brimstone in the room the 
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next morning. 
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JUDICIAL DIGNITY. 

The following conversation is said to have 
passed between a venerable old lady, and a 
certain presiding Judge of thisstate. ‘The Judge 
was supported on the right and on the left by 
his humble associates, and the old lady was call- 
ed to give evidence. 

President Judge.—Take off your bonnet, 
madam. 

Lady .—I would rather not, sir. 

P. J.—I desire you to put off your bonnet. 

L.—I am informed, that in public assemblies 
the woman should cover the head; such is the 
eustom—and of course I will not take off my 
bonnet. 

P. J.—Why, you area pretty woman! Indeed! 
I think you had better come and take a seat on 
the bench. 

L.—I thank you kindly, sir—but really think 
there are old women enough there already.— 
Ohio Sun. 

A POLITE DOG. 

A lady walking over Lansdown Heath, near 
Bath, was overtaken by a large dog, which had 
left two men who were travelling on’ the same 
road with a horse and cart, and followed by the 
animal for some distance; the creature endea- 
voring to make her sensible of something, by 
looking her in the face, and then pointing with 
his nose behind. Failing in his purpose, he next 
placed himself so completely in front of the ob- 
ject of his solicitude as to prevent her proceed- 
ing any farther, still looking in her face. The 
lady became rather alarmed; but judging from 
the manner of the dog, who did not appear vi- 
cious, that there was something about her which 
engaged his attention, she examined her dress, 
and found her lace shaw) was gone. The dog, 
perceiving he was at length understood, immedi- 
ately turned back; the lady followed him, and 
he conducted her to the spot where the shawl 
lay. 

A wife, joining her husband in a conveyance 
of a real estate, was asked by the judge who 


examined her in private according tothe act of 


assembly, whether she acted without compulsion 
on the part of her husband. She stuck her 
arms akimbo and replied, ‘‘He compel me! no 
—nor twenty like him.’’ 


LEGAL WHISKERS. 
Aso’er their wine and walnuts sat, 
Talking of this and then of that, 

Two wights well earned in the law, 
That is, well skilled to find a flaw; 
Said one companion to the other, 

‘* How is it, most respected brother, 
That you of late have shaven away 
Those whiskers which for many a day 
Had ornamented much your cheek? 
Sure, ’twas an idle, silly freak.” 

To whom the other answer gave, 

VV ith look half merry and half grave, 
‘Though others be by whiskers graced, 
A Lawyer can’t be too barefaced.” 





THE CASKET. 


A Frenchman meeting an English soldier with q 
Waterloo medal, began sneeringly to animadveyt 
on our Government for bestowing such a trifle 
which did not cost them three francs. ‘That m4 
true, to be sure,’’ replied the hero, ‘‘it did not 
cost the English Government three franes, but it 
cost the French a Vapoleon.’’ 


A lady advertises for sale in a southern paper, 
one baboon, three tabby cats, and aparrot. She 
states that being married she has no further use 
for them. 


The less a man sleeps, the more he lives. 
By taking revenge a man is but even with 
his enemy; but in passing it over he is supe- 
riol. 
GOOD FRIDAY. 
Good Friday rain’d, Sam Rogers dined 
On Soles, for fish were all the go; 
And Sam allowed the #ri was good, 
Although the day was but so so. 


“Tt HOPE I DON’T INTRUDE.” 


I like to see young men gallanting ladies 
through the streets with cigars in their mouths. 
Ton. 

I like to see young men smoking cigars ina 
room without knowing whether it is agreeable | 
or not. Civility. 

J like to see persons spirting the juiée of tobac- | 
co over the floor of a house. Pretty clean. 

I like to see young men and boys drinking | 
liguorin a bar-room. It looks well. 

I hke to see young persons with brandy 
blossoms on their face. They will soon bloom. 

i like to see young raen and boys cursing and 
swearing in the streets. Indication of sense. 

I like to see persons when entering a church | 
walk as if they were killing ants. Fractice. 

I like to see young persons staring about the | 
church as though their heads were set on pivots. § 
They wish to hear more than see. d 

I like to see young people disturb a congrega- | 
tion by getting up and going out before it is @ 
over.. Gentility. a 

1 like to see young men stopping up the path 
to prevent people from coming out from church. } 
Good behaviour. 

I like to see young men freighting news| 
about the town instead of minding their own bu- 
siness. A mere kindness. | 

I like to see persons know more about 
other person’s business than they do of it them- 
selves. Good citizens. 

I like to see persons contract debts and for- 
get to pay them. Knowing how to live. 

I like to see stores filled with men and boys 
at night puffing their borrowed cigars till they 
raise quite a cloud. They love society. 

I like to see whole families run to the dooré 
when a stranger passes by. Good breeding. 

I like to see persons filling up the paths 5° 
that the ladies have to go in the mud. That 
shows good manners. 
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A TURKISH BACHELOR. 

A few days since, a brave and handsome 
pacha (of Damascus, I think) having gained 
important victories over some rebel tribes, the 
Sultan conferred on him high honours and even 
save him his daughter in marriage.—When the 
pride arrived, the first question she asked her 
intended was—‘* How many ladies have you?’’ 
The Pacha replied that he had no wives, 
that he had reserved all his affections and re- 
sard for her, thinking her alone worthy of 
them. ‘** Oh,’? said the princess, turning up her 
nose, ** who ever heard of such a shabby fel- 
lov! A man with only one wife! I won’t mar- 
ry you unless you take the full number.’’ In- 
credible as the anecdote appears, Mr. Bucking- 
ham stated it as an absolute fact, and said 
that himself was well acquainted with the Pacha 
who is the hero of the story. 

onsite 

Snort CorRESPONDENCE.—Mr. B’s compli- 
ments to Mr. C.; thinks it unnecessary his piggs 
should go through his grounds.— Brief Reply .— 
Mr. C’s compliments to Mr. B.; thinks it equally 
unnecessary to spell pigs with two gees. 





Inscription on Sheridan’s Coffin. 
v. Sheridan died July 7, 1816, ageu 55 years; 
but the Man who engraved the plate for his coffin, 
knowing that 50 was fifty, concluded that 505 would 
express 55, which was really engraved. 


AT 





EPIGRAMS. 
Many have died in valour’s field, 
And many a Man disease has kill’d ; 
Bat lust, and wine, and laxury call 
To death’s dark mansion more than all. 
Three things give ev’ry charm to life, 
And every grief control— 
A metiow wine, a smiling wife, 
And an untainted soul. 


If one have served thee, tell the deed to many ; 
Hast thou served many, tell it not to any. 





| once had a constant and troublesome visiter, 
whom f tried many ways to disoblige. First, I es- 
sayed smoke, which he bore like a badger, then 
ire, which he bore like a salamander. At last, 
i lent him five dollars and have not seen him 
since.— Anon. 

Credit.—Give cregit, take credit, live upon 
credit; if you are wealthy, your own money will 
ve gathering interest at the seme time; if you 
are poor, you have no other means to live by. 

_ As length of life is denied us, we should at 
‘east do something to show that we have lived. 
—Cicero, 

He who postpones the hour of living rightly, 
is like the rustic who waited till the river should 
have flowed past him.— Horace. 

Equality.—Many people talk a great deal of 
equality. But while they would be glad to have 
those above them levelled down, they would not 
~ the world have those below them /evelled 
tp. 

If you can be well without health, you can 
be happy without virtue. 
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COUSINS. 


Had you ever a Cousin, Tom ? 
Did your Cousin happen to sing? 
Sisters we’ve all by the dozen, Tom, 
But a Cousin’s a different thing; 
And you'd find, if you ever had kiss’d her, Tom, 


That your lips would have been in g blister, Tom, 


For they’re not of tlie sister genus, 


There is something, Tom, in a Sister’s lip 
When you give her a good night-kiss, 
That savours so much of relationship, 
That nothing oceurs amiss : 
But a Cousin’s lip if you once unite 
With yours, in the quietest way, 
Instead of sleeping a wink that night, 
You'll be dreaming the following day. 


And people think it no harm, Tom, 
With a Cousin to hear you talk ; 

And no one feels any alarm, Tom, 
At a quiet cousinly walk:— 

But, Tom, you'll soon find what I happen to know 
That such walks often grow into straying, 

And the voices of Cousins are sometimes so low, 
Heaven only knows what you’ll be saying ! 


And then there happen so often, Tom, 
Soft pressure of hands and fingers, 

And looks that'were moulded to soften, Tom, 
And tones on which memory lingers ; ; 

And long ere your walk is half over, the strings 
Of your heart are all put into play, 

By the voice of those fair demi-sisterly things, 
In not quite the most brotherly way. 

And the song of a Sister may bring to you, Tom 
Such tones as the angels woo, 

But I fear if your cousin should sing to you, Tom, 
You'll take her for an angel too: 

For so curious a note is that note of their’s, 
That you'll faney the voice that gave it, 

Has been a!l the while singing the National Air, 
Instead of the Psalms of David. 


I once had a cousin that sung, Tom, 
And her name may be nameless now, 
But the sound of those songs is still young, Tom, 
Though we are no longer so: 
*Tis folly to dream of a bower of green, 
When there is not a leaf on the tree;— 
But ’twixt walking and singing that cousin has been, 
God forgive her! the ruin of me. 
And now I care nought for society, Tom, 
And lead a most anchorite life, 
For I’ve loved myself into sobriety, Tom, 
And out of the wish fora wife: 
But oh ! if 1 said but half what f might say, 
So sad were the lesson *twould give, 
That’twould keep you from loving for many a day, 
And from Cousins—as long as you live. 


A schoolmaster, while surrounded by his scho- 
lars at a night school, was one evening engaged 
in writing a copy, listening at the same time to 
some young men, apprentices, reciting a lesson 
in the testament, and was favoured by one of 
them with the following reading of Matt. 23, 
24:—‘*Ye blind guides which strain at a gate. 
and swallow a saw-mill.’? ‘*What’s that!’? cri- 
ed the astonished teacher, ‘‘how do you spell 
gate??? ** G-u-a-t, sir.’? “ Admirable! well 
now, sir, if you please, spell saw-mill for us.’’ 
‘*C-a, saw, m-e-l, mill, saw-mill.”’ 
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2 
ee clans wi’ sword in hand, 
rae John 0’ Groats to Airly, 
Hae’ to a man declared to stand 
Or fa’ wi’ Royal Charlie. 
Come thro’ the heather, &c. 


3 
Thetlowlands a’ baith great an’ sma, 
‘Wi? mony a lord an’ laird, hae 
Déeclar’d for Scotia’s king and law, 
An’ speir ye wha but Charlie. 
Come thro’ the heather, &c. 
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There’s ne’er a lass in a’ the land 
But vows baith late an’ early, 
To man she’]| ne’er gie heart or hand, 
Wha wadna fecht for Chariie. 
Come thro’ the heather, &c. 


Then here’s a health to Charlie’s canse, 
An’ be’t complete an’ early, 
His very name our hearts’ blood warms,, 
To arms for Royal Charlie. 
Come thro’ the heather, &e. 
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These sparkling gems are from the holy fount 
Of bright-wing’d Poesy, whose golden wand _ 
Melts the cold heart, and sways the sternest mind. 
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A WINTER EVENING. 
A winter evening, dull and drear, 
is often much too dull to bear: 
Between bad roads, aud rains, and snows, 
A neighbour fears to show his nose. 
50 in the country we must find 
Somcthing at home to please the mind; 
And that at all times cannot be— 
At least it is not so with me. 
Wew books but seldom come to hand, 
Aud old ones are in poor demand; 
for when we read an author through, 
The aequaintauee then we thi.k will de 
We always eagerly peruse 
The weekly papers fur the news: 
O’er pamphiets, magazines, aud playa, 
The mind delighted, fondly strays; 
Bat when I’ve uvothing new to read, 
And of more stockings stand in need; 
Thea in vay roeking chair I sit, 
ind sometimes knot, and sometimes knit. 
The good warm fire to leave I dread, 
When it is ime to goto bed. 
My verses will not dare to cope 
With Byron, Moore, or Burns, or Pope; 
Tonly write to pass the time, 
Tho’ genius frowns on every rhyme. NORA. 





INVITATION. 
Come with me, love, when the day-light declines, 
Aad we'll wander forth ’mid the siivery pines ; 
“od (cere, in the hush and the stillness of night, 
lil whisper thee, dear one, a tale of delight. 


"i tell thee of all the emotions that swell 

‘ly breast, where thine image for ever shall dwell ; 
VI smiles that uplift me, of frowns that depress, 

\t cold words that chiil me, and kind ones that bless. 
‘+ pour out before thee the depths of my soul, 

“Sou shalt see all the tides thro’ my bosom that roll; 
“ac thought, each emotion Ill freely display, 





4 j . 
Sid show thee, thou sweet one, how great is thy sway. 


And thou shalt sit by me, and listen the while, 
‘nd when [ have finished, reward with a smile ; 


And thy soft breathing voice shall creep out from its 


fe 
Cell, 


{n taurmurs that nought of displeasure shall tell. 


Then come with me, love, when the day-light declines, 


i we'll wander away ’mid the silvery pines ; 
ij oyiere in the hush and the stillness of night, 
‘whisper thee, fond one, a tale of delight, M. 








THE SOUL. 


How dark, how g'oomy is the fate of men, 
Born with a soul superior to his state; 
‘He learns full soon the vanity of life; 
Behold him flutteving in the pride of youth, 
Intent on pleasure; mark his laughing eye—— 
His buoyant step—and see contentment wrote 
Upon his brow—he sips the poisonous cup, 
And smiling, drinks it to the very dregs; 
But yet, his soul unsatisfied, demands 
A cordial more congenial to its wants— 
Now mark him, see his wrinkled brow, 
His sallow cheek, and deeply sunken eye, 
That form so graceful, so elastio once, 
Vhat moved so agile through the mazy dance, 
Now bent with care—leaning across a desk, 
His pen in hand, and spectacles on nose, 
He scans his leger, finds he’s gain’d the point, 
The point at which he aimed, his fortune’s made, 
W ith self complaisancy he wipes his brow, 
He looks with independent gaze around, 
And clasps his hard earned treasure to his heart. 


But mark, the big tear trembles in his eye, 
And from his breast the deep drawn sigh eseapes; 
In vain, he cries, in vain, Pve gather’d wealth, 
My soul’s unsatisfied, and empty still— 
And so it would be could he gain the world, 
And make mankind his fellow servants all; 
Or did he hold, obedient to his nod, 
Ail earthly pleasures that the heart could wish, 
F’en then his soul with most disdainful look, 
Would say—begone, ye worse than vanity, 
And fix iis longing eye on Heaven, exclaim, 
Give me my skies, my native kingdom give, 
And in its glorious brightness let me live; 
There in the courts of Him who made me My, 
Or in his bosom dwell to all eternity. 


B. 7. 8. 
LINES, 
On reading Scott’s Life of ‘‘ Napolean Bona 
parte.’” 


Son of Fortune! child of Fame! 

What leav’st thou but a deathless namet 
A pompous mark, at which the world 
Its envy-venomed shaltshas hurled; 
Thought’st thou, thy noon of life would be 

Veiled in so darka destiny! 

Methinks thy manly voice I hear, 

In pensive swells burst on my ear,-— 

** The prosp’rous breeze is felt po more, 

The skies with vengeful thunders roar 
Life’s billows now run mountain high, 

Aud each to each heaves back a sigh; 

E’en in the wind’s low whispering tone, 

Is heard the death-wail and the moan; 
Aud he, to whom I’ve bowed the knee, 

Forsakes me in adversity. 

Curst be the ward that chains me down, 

‘To bloomless rock like truant hound; 
Yurst be the blighting hand of fate, 

‘That laid my prospects desolate; 

Curst be my restless spirit, now 

To wily tyrants it must bow, 

And loathed, rejected, and despised, 

By those who onee 1t idolized; — 

A wand’rer ’neath the frown of heaven, 

From Suna of morn to moon of even.” 


J.P. C, 
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PLEASING ANTICIPATIONS, 


Soon will the lovely Spring unfold 
Her blossoms to the breeze; 

And give, with fruits of green and gold, 
Temptation to the trees. 

¥Voung April, with her silver showers, 
And tender tears of dew; 

And beauteous May, thro’ blooming bow’rs, 
Their charms again shall show. 


Delightful Spring, erelong shall spread 
The vale with varying green; 

The strawberry, and the cherry red, 
In every grove be seen. 

The garden gay, and fertile field, 
Shall gild the earth aguin; 

This brings its flowers, and that shall yield 
The golden, glittering grain. 


I love to see the blooming bud, 
A rich red rose undo, 

The apple blushing as with blood, 
Tae plum with veins of blue. 

Fo see the long prolific vine, 
Its precious product mould; 

Aad in the summer’s sunbeam shine, 
Large grapes of glossy gold. 


Fair Summer, with industrious care, 
Shall soon with sweets abound; 
‘Ehe melon, and the mealy pear, 

Lie scatter’d o’er the ground. 
Brofusive Autumn then shall come, 
With glittering sheaf and grain; 

e season of the gathering home, 
Of gladness, and of gain. 


Thus doth the Spring of life come on, 
its blooming flowers are fair; 
Then Summer comes, and Spring is gone, 
Season of fruit and care. 
‘Then Autumn, harvest of the heart, 
The hoarding time of strife, 
OF miserly desire and art; 
Bat Winter comes with frosty dart, 
And nips the bloom of life. 


MILFORD BARD. 


To sit and gaze on Beauty’s matchless charms— 

To see the placid, deep-blue eye, round which 

A lovely, softened langour plays—beaming 

With life and light—the brow as white as the 
Pare, stainless snow—the cheek of roseate dye— — 

‘The long dark tresses, floating careless down 

The lily neck—the angelic, beauteous form 

That moves along in grace and majesty. 

To view these dazzling charms shine forth in chaste 

And peerless loveliness, would e’en enchain 

And captivate the savage soul. But there 

Are beauties far beyond the brightest tints 
Wherewith kind Nature decks the female shape— 
The mind where every gem and sweetest bud 

O¥ culture lie enshrin’d—the tender heart, 

Where quenchless love and sympathy have made 
Their blest abode; and from whose innermost 
Recesses beams a pure, a heavenly light. 

These are the ripening charms that ne’er can know 
Decay—the flow’rs, whose essence breathes when all 
Pieir leaves are dead; whose seeds, transplanted to 
A rich and more congenial soil, will grow 

In bright luxuriance, neath the cloudless skies 

<¥ Heavy’n, and flourish in the sunshine of 

A purer, balmier Spring. CARLOS. 
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BY-GONE DAYS. 
TUNE—* Auld Lang Syne.” 
What friendship did between us dwell— 
What rapture waked thy lays, 
How oft my heart is fain to tell 
Of by-gone days. 
For by-gone days my lass, 
For by-gone days, 
I'll take a kind, a friendly glass, 
For by-gone days. 













How often in my youthful years, 
1’d quit: my school-boy plays, 
Then fly to thee—forget all cares, 
In by-gone days. 
For by-gone days, &e. 








How ofien in the shady grove, 
And on the sun-lit braes, 
‘Together we were fond to rove, 
In by-gone days. 
For by-gone days, &c. 







When fate’s dark frown shall on me fall, 
And all my hopes effuce; 
Then shall my thoughts fond dreams pecall 
Of by-gone days. 
For by-gone days, &c. 









The moments I have spent with you 
Can never be erased: 
But will my future years imbue, 
With by-gone days. 
For by-gone Jays, &e. 







Then fare thee well! since thou dost shise 
In fortune’s brilliant blaze; 
Oh, never let thy thoughts incline, 

To by-gone days. 


Hor by-goiue days, RE 






HAYWOOD. 
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SONNET. 
Written on being asked if I loved the scenes ‘ 
Nature. 

Ah! yes; I love the scenes of Nature well! 

I love her rising and her setting sun; 

Ilove her fields to range when, one by one, 
In heaven, the stars come stealing on, to tell 
The pow’r of Him whose praises angels swell 

In one eternal song. O! ves; when none 

Can view my tears, as down wy eheeks they 10 




















I love to bow myself in some sequester’d dell, 
And yield my soul to Nature’s witchery, 
And drink the draught of inspiration caught 
From yonder heaveu’s all-gorgeous imagery- 
O! Thave felt, at such an hour, the thought 
Of by-gone days, like some far melody, ; 
Come creeping on, reducing pride to naugit nt 
Northville, Jnne 1829. W.&. 
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TO MISS 
False tho’ she be to me and love, 
Ili ne’er pursue revenge ; 
For still the charmer | approve, 
Tho’ I deplore the change. 





In hours of bliss we oft have met, 
They could not always last; 
And tho’ the present I regret, 
I’m grateful for the past. 






MIALLEW. 

















THE 


NAPOLEON. 


Adarkness a3 of Hell’s eternal depths, — 
Hung o’er the land; and bondage vile as sin, 
Shed its deep gloom o’er all the soil of France, 
There, where once, the high-born, haughty souls, 
The princes of a sceptred line had lived; 
There stood the noble sons of chivalry; 
The great—the good—the lofty—proud in heart. 
There stood they once, beneath the aspiring eye 
Qf royal stateliness, in halls of wealth, 
Beneath the dazzling glories of a throne. 
The high imperious aspect of the Gaul, 
The veteran warrior of the southern Alp, 
The daring arms of Italy and Spain; 
There stood they once, the mingled brave of Earth. 
From Norway, and the walls of Tripoli, 
Oh yes, they stood there once, and Heav’n’s pure light, 
Enrobed in mercy, and the golden hue 
Of universal love—back was it thrown, 
In clouds of rainbow pomp and pageantry. 
Meet wasthe sight—the widow’s broken heart, 
Through years of woe and misery, had wept 
In silent sadness, all her bitter wrongs. 
A whisper came—it breathed unto the crowd ; 
And souls unused to weeping, offered up 
The hallowed sacrifice of manly tears. 
A thousand hearts spoke comfort, and the worm, 
That gnawed her spirit, died. — 
Meet was the sight:—the tott’ring step of age, 
The eye of suffering nature, told its woes; 
That step grew firm, and woe was soothed to smile. 
Meet was the sight—the maddened brain of youth, 
The glaring eye of vengefulness, and wrath, 
The craving soul of injured innocence, 
The tale of wrongs,—just retribution claimed. 

A thousand swords, in bloody zones were burled 
High inthe air,—nor sheathed in peace again, 
Til holy justice reeked her ample due. 
So was it once—but new! alas! alas! 
The chains of slav’xy hang in kingly halls, 
The links of bondage dipped in infamy, 
Weigh down the soul of chivalry and France. 
















































Astar arose. The halls of all the East, 
Were lighted with its radiance ;—and apace 
Itfollow’d in the pathway of the sun, 
And as it rose, it left a stream of light, 
A flame of high onsullied purity. 
The zenith burned in one eternal blaze 
Ut living glory, and the Western hills 
ung a loud chorus to the birth of Freedom. 
bit, ah!—how vain, how weak is human joy?— 
that neither ean perfect the great design 
X sacred wisdom, nor avert the doom 
‘hat Fate has marked on her mysterious leaf. 
hat precious star had reached the highest cliff, 
nd shed abroad o’er all the world of man, 
A splendour as of Heav’n’s own sacred courts. 
And prophecy decreed that Earth should be, 
A bright, unfading, pure Elysium. 
Christendom re-echoed back the shout 
X blessed triamph—but alas! poor man, 
hat star of hope, and righteous liberty, 
Pink, as it rose; but speak, oh! sons of Earth, 
ye of mortal ra¢e.-W here is the flame, 
hat holy, heavenly flame, that marked its path ?— 
»; Sorrow, sorrow, for the soul of France. 
“et asa child sinks wearied to the tomb, 
i Vas that star now bowing to the West. 
© seeming so to gather to itself, 
7 aber ‘magnificence of all its life, 
= ough it would enshroud it in the grave, 
treasure it—a pearl of former days. 
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But ere it reached the goal, another flash 

Broke on the world like Etna’s furious birth, 

Then sank—a glimmering light,—in Earth’s deep 
' shades. 


And well indeed may France weep now, for her vine 
clad hills of old, 

Well may she send a mournfal ery, for warriors true 
and bold. 

In sackcloth garb her priests may kneel beneath her 
altar’s flame, 

And breathe it but with reverence, that high romantic 
name. 

Her sons may send a loud lament through all the 
groaning land, 

For hers were once a gloried race—a_ proud and 
loyal band. 


But vain alas that dying wail,—her star of hope is fled, — 


And all she loved in costly robes lay sleeping with 
the dead. 

That brilliant star which crowned the East, and bal- 
lowed by its flame, 

The noblest of her princely halls—it bore a worship- 
ped name. 

Oh! never fell on human eara more prophetic ery ;— 

Twas whispered in the caves of Earth, and echoed 
through the sky, 

And monarch shrunk beneath its ray, and qnivered 
at its glance, 

For oh! it was the natal star of chivalry and Franee. 

The morning of its transient life was sceptred on a 
throne, 

And bowing plumes, and naked swords, proclaimed 
its high renown. 

The zenith of its happier days rang loud in song and 
war, 

And princes bent their fofiy hearts to Freedom’s vir- 
gin star. 

The night of its departure came,—hosts rolled t- 
multuous on ;— 

The star of chivalry went down.—’ Twas prond Na- 
poleon. L. L. 


LINES. 


Yes, there are thoughts that will notrest—that bend 

The haughty soul, and bow the buoyant spirit 

Down to earih—polluting ev'ry spring of life 

To love, to hope in vain, to be without 

A friend—to wander lone and helpless thro’ 

The desert-world, and meet with none from whom 

To claim a passing sigh—to see each moment 

Dimm’d by grief and care—our brightest prospects 

Sinking to decay——and, last of all, to 

Pass from life into the peaceful slumbers 

Of the tomb, without one being who will weep 

For us, or dew the clod, ’neath which our bones 

Shall = with mem’ry’s tear.—From thoughts like 
these 

Where shall the sad, desponding heart find rest? 

Where seek that deep Lethean wave, wherein 

To drown remembrance of the painful past, 

And ev’ry future pang? —Vain, vain the hope 

To find it here! then turn, fond man! in meek 

Devotion to thy God! rest thy whole soul 

On him—tho’ thou should’ st quaff full deep on earth, 

Of mis’ry’s poison’d cup—’twill soon be drain’d— 

Thy trust in Him will bear thee up against 

The billows of despair, and He will place 

Thee in the mansions of eternal joy, 

Where thou shalt breathe a purer air, and drink 


Delicious draughts from unpolluted founts. 


CARLOS. 
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STANZAS. 


A moss rose grew ina garden fair, 

And opened its breast to the balmy air: 

And the tiny hum-birds, clust’ring round, 
Loaded the breeze with a gentle sound: 
Seeming to worship that delicate flower 

As the chosen queen of their summer bower. 


A storm arose—as it swept along, 

Hush’d were the notes of the hum-birds song; 
Where were they then? afar they had flown; 

And that rose? its leaves were scatter’d and strown: 
And when the storm pass’d the garden was seen, 
As if rose or hum-bird never had been. 


A maiden stood in her father’s hall, 

And the glance of her eye was joy to all; 
Herfvoice was heard in the merry shout, 
Andijlike fountains unseal’d her spirits gush’d out; 
And many gay youths were striving to gain 

A favour’d place in that lady’s train. 


The Angel of Death pass’d through that hall, 
And the maiden heard his unearthly call : 
Dim grew the Jight of her sparkling eye, 
And her bosom heav’d with a faint—low ery¢ 
Where are her lovers? alas! they are gone, 
And that maiden is cold as sepulchral stone. 


Thus it is ever in life’s changing scene, 

The prospects which now seer fairest and sheen, 
Ina moment are blighted and wither’d and dea, 
And their brightness and beauty together have fled: 
All that is human must suffer decay, 

And the loveliest things pass the soonest away. M. 


THE SLANDERER. 
©! there is in the human form 
A fiend of guilt and guile; 
Within whose heart is sivife and storm, 
Tho’ on his face a smile. 


Weed I rehearse the hated name, 
So long known, and so well? 

Then ’tis the Slanderer, heir of shame, 
Dark child of hate and heil. 


O, sooner in the Lion’s lair 
I'd tease the Lion’s lip; 

Than trust the Upas of despair 
That from his tongue doth drip. 
And sooner would I brave, in truth, 

The hungry Panther’s paw; 
Yea, sooner would J trust, forseoth, 
The screaming Jackal’s jaw; 


Than be the victim of his glee, 
Whose voice is virtue’s knett; 

For what are beasts, compared to thee, 
Thou child of hate and hell? 


Wf character were life, I would, 
Than trust the Slanderer’s truth, 

Far sooner tempt the treacherous flood, 
Or grinning Tiger’s tooth. 

Hut ’tis in Nature—envy scorns, 
And in proportion swerves 

From him whose virtue fame adorns, 
As he his praise cieserves, 

And that tempestuous organ, strung 
With tones that wildly swell; 

That human trumpet, call’d the tongue, 
Befits the child-of hell. 

MILFORD BARD. 
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SONNET TO THE SUN. 
Hail! thou resplendent vivilying light, 
W hose genial lustre gilds each pieasing seene— 
Whose all-absorbing, all-subduing beam, 
Dispels the darkness of the suble night. 
In vain rade Boreas, with’his Northern gales, 
Your teeming warmth, with chilling cold assaile 
For once, arising to meridian height, 
With influential force thou wreak’st thy rage, 
Which ocean’s waters never could assuage, 
Then fast declining in the glowing West, 
While roseate splendours show thy fond delay, 
Thon ling’ring sinks, tho’ not to balmy rest. 
Far other climes demand thy genial ray, 
Far other worlds to usher them to dav, 
FULLERTON, 


THE PUZZLER. 


ENIGMA. 
Yam a word of ten letters and the name ofa 
city in Massachusetts; my Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th is 
a house made for grain; my 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and 10th, is used at breakfast, dinner and supper; 
my 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th is an habita- 
tion not made for man; my 7th, 8th, 9th, and 
10th is sufficient; my 7th, 9th, and 10thisa plea- 
sant summer drink; my 8th, 9th, 10th, 7th, and 
6th is done by sheep; my Ist, 2d, 8th, 9th, and 
10th is the manner of an ancient tower; my 9ih, 
10th, 2d, 3d, and 4th is done by children at 
school; my 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, and 10th is the 
reverse of fresh; my 3d, 7th, and 6th is a small 
animal; my Ist, 10th, 2d, and 3d is a fierce ani- 
mal; my Ist, 2d, 5th, 6th, and 10th is done by 
tailors; my 5th, 6th, 10th, and 2d, and 9th iso 
metal; my 10th, 9th, Ist, and 2d is the name of 
an Island and the residence of Bonaparte in his 
abdication; my 6th, 2d, and 8d is a diquid; my 
Ist, 2d, and 6th is a night bird; my 5th, 7tb, 
8th, and 9th isa dark colour. CICERO, 











A RIDDLE. 

Tama word of seven letters, and my whole is 
a beast of prey. My Ist, 8d, 6th, and 7th ise 
nobleman. My Ist, 2d, 5th, and 7th is a heavy 
metal, My 4th, 3rd, Ist, and 2d is a long staff. 
My 7th, 6th, 8d, and 4th is as much water 23 
falls at once whem there is not a continual 
stream. My 2d, 5th, 6th, and Ist is a title of 
nobility. My éd, 4th, 2d, 6th, and 5th is a 
poetical tale. My 2d, 5th, and 6th is a useful 
organ. My 7th, 5th, 6th, and 2d is defiance. 
My Gth, 2d, 5th, and 4th is done by farmers — 
My Ist, 2nd, Sth, and 4th isto jump. My 3d, 
6th, and 2d, is a mineral. My 4th, 8d, 6th, and 
2d is a spiracle of the skin. My 6th, 3d, 4th, 
and 2d isa cord. My 6th, 5th, and 4thiso 
smart blow. My 6th, 8d, 5th, and 7th is a pes 
sage leading to any place. My 7th, 2d, Sth, and 
Ist is to distribute. My 7th, 2nd, 5th, and 6th 
is costly. My 6th, 2d, 5th, and 7th iz done in 
schools. My 6th, 2d, and 7th is a colour. My 
4th, 5th, and 7th is a foot path. My 4th, 5th, 
and 6th is genuine. My 4th, 5th, Ist, and 2d J 
looks sick. My 5th, 4th, and 2d is a emall ani 
mal. My Ist, 5th, 6th, and 7th is grease. And 
my 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th is my whole in poetry: 
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